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Without Vision ... 


... eredit and financial executives cannot expect to cope with the 
constant changes now taking place in the field of credit. 


As Successful Credit and 
Fimancial Executives ... 
. . . you know the value of continuous research and education and 


will want to use the services available to you through active participa- 
tion 
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In the News 


The building of the Louisville 

Credit Men’s Association was one of 

| two ranked as having “national sig- 

nificance” in a survey made for the 

| Louisville Central Area, Inc. Both 

'are of Greek Revival architectural 
| design. 


GeorceE R. McKinnon, president 
Citizens & Southern Bank of Atlanta, 
/ and HerBert J. Dickson, vice presi- 
dent, are respectively chairman and 
‘ vice chairman of the United Appeal 
| drive there. 


eehenasd 


ALEx KENNEDY, McCabe, Middle- 
> ton & Kennedy, Detroit, was elected 
1 president of the Commercial Law 
) League of America at the French 
i Lick, Ind., convention, which recom- 
| mended that Congress adopt legisla- 
} tion enabling recovery of damages 
) against semi-Governmental agencies 
| operated in connection with Govern- 


‘ 


' ment functions. 


TAL e 


' Grorce Umpacu of Harris-Boyer 
Company has been elected president 
© of the Exchange Club of Johnstown, 
; Pa. and WILLIAM BuRKHARD of 
) Johnstown Sanitary Dairy Company 


a member of the board of control. 


D. C. SNAUFFER of Ernst & Ernst, 
Dallas, has been named to the state 
directorate of the Texas Certified 
Public Accountants. 


| LawreNcE W. LynetT, assistant 
director office administration, in the 
} corporate headquarters of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, was elected president of the 
) Office Executives Association of New 


York. 


; 


i 
) R. Carvin Exuiotr is executive 
director of National Machine Ac- 
» Countants Association, Mt. Prospect, 


oi. 


; All of us make foot- 
prints on the sands of time. 

| Some leave the imprint of 

a great soul—others just 

| the mark of a heel. 

—K. V. P. Philosopher 











FOR YOU: a new source 
of cash working capital 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT has been providing cash to supplement 
working capital for forty-eight years. An ever increasing number 
of manufacturers and wholesalers find it a desirable method of 
securing additional funds. Advances last year exceeded one and 
one-quarter billion dollars. 

The reasons for that record figure are the attractive benefits 
offered. For instaice, a business can usually obtain more cash than 
other sources will provide, yet cost is minimized because it is 
based only on money in actual use as the need varies. A business 
can get funds quickly—normally in 3 to 5 days—and use it as 
long as needed without the uncertainty of periodic renewals. 
Moreover, the amount of cash is increased automatically when 
increased sales create the need. 

Whether you require $25,000 or millions—for months or 
years—we will welcome the opportunity to provide it. Ask the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office below. 


BALTIMORE 2 .......... 300 St. Paul Place 
Cumoago@:......... 222 W. Adams Street 
Los ANGELES 14...... 722 S. Spring Street 
New YorK 36.......... 50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6 ......... 112 Pine Street 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries provide over four billion 
dollars of financing services annually. Capital & Surplus over $240,000,000 
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EDITORIAL 


THERE IS NO SHORT CUT 


DISTINGUISHED gentleman from a neighboring Latin American 
A country, at a luncheon meeting the other day, outlined to me the urgent 

need in his country for an organization that would exchange commer- 
cial and industrial credit information. 

That nation’s commercial community is feeling the pains of sudden growth and 
development. There is as yet no adequate private or government protection 
against the unscrupulous. The natural restraints of maturity still lie ahead. There 
are no bankruptcy laws, no Bulk Sales Act; mo credit libel laws and, as will be 
seen in a moment, that country is obviously uninhibited by anti-trust restrictions. 
They have no idea of the multitude of rules of fair play which have been so 
painstakingly sought and finally incorporated into our highly competitive busi- 
ness- culture. 

This gentleman has now seen the incalculable benefits derived by commerce 
and industry in our country through the proper exchange of credit information 
and through well organized collection systems. He is understandably anxious 
to achieve overnight, in his country, the confidence in and acceptability of credit 
control systems which have been so many years in development here. 

In his impatience, he has under serious consideration a plan under which the 
local association, to be established, would decree to its members—membership 
would be compulsory—those accounts which should or should not be extended 
credit and to what limits. These decrees are to be followed strictly under penalty 
of suspension or expulsion from membership. 

It is fundamental to all readers of this journal that, aside from any restraint 
of trade inhibitions against such an activity, such an organization would quickly 
collapse of its own efforts to decree credit—an intangible concept which cannot 
be decreed. The reasons are obvious to those of us who take for granted a free and 
competitive business society, in which individual executive judgment, based 
upon all available factual data, makes the difference between success and failure. 

Fundamental? Of course. But pause for just a few brief moments to reflect on 
the implications of such basic concepts as the confidence of your fellow credit 
executives in you; of the reliance they place upon you, even as you put so high 
a degree of trust in them. 

Man’s reliance upon, and confidence in, his competitors cannot be taken for 
granted. It must be nurtured—developed—protected—earned. It cannot be de- 
manded. It must be given freely. 

To this end, there is no short cut. 


Executive Vice President 
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THE SEPTEMBER COVER 
NE MACBETH’s “vaulting am- 


bition that o’erleaps itself and 
falls on the other” has its counter- 
part all too often in operations of so- 
called marginal accounts. 

A contractor doing a modest but 
profitable business spent too much 
money moving to a new building, 
then reached out too far from his 
home base for jobs he did not prop- 
erly supervise, took others for which 
he bid toe low, and committed him- 
self to several for which he was not 
financially equipped. 

When he fell flat on his past-dues, 
the credit manager of his largest 
supplier found himself with a dif- 
ferent kind of job cut out for him. 

How a pattern of payment was set 
up for each job account, a meeting of 
minds effected with banker, bonding 
company and other creditors, and the 
customer restored to a discounting 
status, is depicted by Vernon R. De- 
marest, credit manager of American 
Electric Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
in his article beginning on page 16. 

In the cover picture Mr. Demarest 











































(standing) is shown with (1 to r) 
Rudolph A. Falkenbach, vice presi- 
dent-treasurer of American Electric; 
Russell A. Peck, president and chair- 
man, and John A. Dunn, sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Peck, who began with the com- 
pany in 1924, working in the ware- 
house, was elected vice president and 
sales manager in 1938, and 11 years 
later became president and chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Falkenbach, starting as a 
bookkeeper in 1921, advanced to 
treasurer in 1926, to his present post 
in 1950. 

Mr. Dunn joined the company staff 
in November 1958 as sales manager, 
after experience with utilities and in 
distribution. 

See page 16 for biographic sketch 
of Mr. Demarest. 











General Manager, Alan S. Jeffrey 
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Washington 


@ Bankruptcy law changes enacted by this 
year’s Congress include a measure designed to 
protect an individual noncommercial debtor 
from the unscrupulous practice of some lenders 
of tricking a debtor into unwittingly signing a 
false financial statement which in the event of 
impending bankruptcy can be used against him 
as a threat to extract repayment of his debt in 
full or be denied the benefit of discharge from 
all his other obligations as well. Previously any 
false financial statement could serve as a total 
bar to discharge in bankruptcy. As now amended, 
the law provides that such a false financial 
statement can, in the case of an individual non- 
business debtor, be used only as a bar to dis- 
charge from the particular debt which arose “in 
reliance upon a materially false statement . . . 
made or published . . . with intent to deceive.” 
(Public Law 86-621). 

Another of this year’s bankruptcy law changes 
removes from creditors the inconvenient and 
sometimes time-consuming requirement that a 
proof of claim must be sworn to “under oath” 
before a notary public or other authorized 
official. It also revises the Criminal Code so 
that any creditor who “knowingly and fraudu- 
lently” presents a false claim, even though he is 
not under oath, will be subject to prosecution. 
(Public Law 86-519). 

Other bankruptcy measures recently adopted 
include an amendment requiring that requests 
for an extension of time to file a petition for 
review of the Referee’s order must now be made 
within 10 days following the entry of the 
Referee’s order (Public Law 86-662); one re- 
quiring that notices of first meetings of creditors 
in wage earner cases be sent to the district di- 
rector of Internal Revenue, the comptroller 
general and other Agencies through which debts 
are owing to the United States (Public Law 
86-631); and one increasing to $10 the closing 
fee of a trustee in bankruptcy as well as pro- 
viding for increases in certain other fees (Public 


Law 86-504).—R.L.Roper. 


@ New Federal Reserve amendments to Regula- 
tion D, relating to bank reserves and reserve re- 
quirements, theoretically increase by as much 
as $3.6 billions the lending power of member 
banks. 

A fortnight or so earlier, FRS had reduced the 
margin requirement for stock purchases to 70 
per cent (from 90 per cent). 
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The action on margins Keith Funston, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, called 
a move “in the right direction” and a “partial 
recognition that the use of credit in the securi- 
ties markets is not excessive”. He expressed 
hope for a 50 per cent rate soon as “more 
normal”. And Edward T. McCormick, president 
American Stock Exchange, said “the reduction 
should have been greater”. 


At the Federal Reserve offices here it was said 
that the board of governors considered 70 per 
cent the proper rate under current conditions 
and that the action was not of general credit 
significance and not for stimulation of market 
activity. 


The $4.2 billion stock market credit at the 
start of July had represented almost a 10 per 
cent drop from that date a year ago. The ad- 
vance of margin requirements from 70 per cent 
to 90 per cent had been made in October 1958, 
when the economy was recovering from a reces- 
sion. 


In another area of operation of the Federal 
Reserve, Dr. Ralph A. Young, director of its 
Division of Research and Statistics, and Charles 
A. Yager, a colleague, in the August issue of 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, answer the 
suggestion of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress that FRB “abandon its ‘bills only’ 
policy”. The Open Market Committee confines 
Federal Reserve open market transactions norm- 
ally to short-term securities, preferably Treasury 
bills, “‘a practice ineptly dubbed ‘bill only’,” 
according to the authors. 


The writers hold that the greatest benefits of 
open market operation are to be had through 
procedure aimed to “change the direction of the 
rudder” with least disturbance to the Govern- 
ment security market,—and the Treasury bill 
market is the area of least impact. 


(At the 64th Annual Credit Congress in May 
in St. Louis the National Association of Credit 
Management passed a resolution which called 
for “continuing independence of the Federal 
Reserve System” and indorsed “the present poli- 
cies and functions of the Board of Governors 
in seeking to maintain a flow of credit and 
money commensurate with the requirements of 
orderly economic progress and a stable dollar”.) 








—_ ——- az 


@ A $600 million increase of the money sup- 
ply in June halted the downward trend, but 
the resultant level of $138.2 billions was still 
below the mid-1959 mark by $3 billions because 
only part of the sharp decrease of May was 
offset, says the Federal Reserve Board. The 
money supply is the volume of demand (check- 
ing) deposits in banks (minus Government de- 
posits) plus currency in public circulation. 
The decline had been persistent since July 
a year ago, except in December and March, des- 
pite the relaxation of restraints since the first 
of the year by the monetary authorities. Never- 
theless, it was pointed out, liquidity of the 
economy has improved because the lower 
availability has been offset by other factors. For 
one, cash balances have been used more effec- 
tively, and there has been increased invest- 
ment in such assets as time (savings) deposits 
and short-term securities, according to Reserve 


Board officials. 


@ THE Small Business Investment Act has been 
amended (P.L. 86-502) to authorize additional 
means by which capital can be made available 
by Small Business Investment Companies, such 
as by direct purchases of stock in small busi- 
nesses. The amendment repeals the 1958 require- 
ment that a small business must purchase in 
the SBIC which furnishes its equity capital. It 
authorizes any bank that is a subsidiary of a 
holding company to invest up to 1 per cent 
of capital and surplus in any SBIC. 


@ A prop to a $3 billion annual rate or less in 
the first-quarter deficit in the U.S. balance of 
international payments was attributed by the 
department of commerce largely to strengthened 
foreign business, liberalized foreign currency 
restrictions, availability of unused U.S. produc- 
tion capacity. Other factors cited were heavy 
demand for American cotton, delivery of jet 
planes to foreign airlines, and a measure of 
recovery in copper and steel exports. 


@ GOVERNMENT electric power is expensive 
power because, though it is low-priced, the tax- 
payer must make up the difference, members 
of the Edison Electric Institute were advised 
by its chief executive, Allen S. King, head of 
Northern States Powers Company, Minneapolis. 

Supplying electricity to the nation is too big a 
job for the government and should stay where 
it is—with private enterprise, which by 1980 
will have power-producing capability four times 
greater than today’s, Mr. King said at Atlantic 
City. 

And in Pittsburgh, before the American Min- 
ing Conference, Fred A. Seaton, secretary of the 
interior, said he believed Government should 
“help maintain an economic environment” for 
eficient business enterprises but “not restrict 
unnecessarily the right of free economic ¢hoice 
by consumers of the fuels or anything else they 
want to purchase and use.” 





@ Tuar fourth-quarter business in the United 
States will likely move upward from the summer 
plateau is the feeling of economists in Europe 
following discussion with Raymond J. Saulnier, 
chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, at a Paris meeting of the economic 
committee of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

Pointed out were a large allotment of Federal 
funds for the U. S. highway construction pro- 
gram, a marked rise of defense orders in the 
second quarter, prospects for an accelerated rate 
of housing starts because of easier money, and 
such Government measures as a higher buying 
price for mortgages by “Fannie May”. 

That France is moving away from its protec- 
tionist policy is indicated by its imports in the 
first half of 1960, at an annual rate 50 per cent 
above the 1955-58 average and a higher import 
rate than in the United States. At the same time, 
France’s exports have been going up at an even 
faster rate. Among factors are the European 
Common Market, under which tariff will be 
eliminated on imports from member countries 
and will be lowered on goods imported from 
nonmembers. 


@ Exports of merchandise continue their up- 
ward trend. While the June total of $1.615 bil- 
lions was 5 per cent under the May mark, it 
still was 20 per cent above that of June 1959. 
Military shipments added $1 million. 

Since Britain lifted its curbs on dollar im- 
ports, there has been a spurt in sales of Ameri- 
can-made consumer goods there, says the com- 
merce department, quoting British commercial 
officers. 


@ INFLATION and its threat will continue to be 
a serious national problem, but stability of the 
price level though a necessary condition will 
not by itself assure economic growth, comments 
the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth in its second interim report, 
which urges reduction of wasteful subsidies, 
elimination of impediments to economic change, 
encouragement of savings and investment and 
similar positive programs. (Resolution passed at 
the NACM 64th annual Credit Congress, St. 
Louis, in May pressed for effort toward these 
goals. See CFM July issue, p. 32). 


@ Despite the weather-caused slowness in plant- 
ing, the farm output for 1960 promises to be 
one of the largest ever, says the department of 
agriculture, in a new estimate. 

The corn crop is now estimated at 4.079 bil- 
lion bushels, wheat at 1.347 billion bushels, the 
latter 76 million bushels more than the June 
forecast, the corn production 282 million bushels 
less than the record of last year but 8 million 
more than the 10-year average of 1949-58. 

The 1960 cotton crop was estimated 87,000 
bales under last year’s but certain to leave a 
large surplus. 
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The Telephone’s Role it 


Long Distance Calls “‘Often as Effective’? as Personal Visit 


JET AGE calls for accelerated credit communication, and the telephone provides it 
—a far cry from the days when “calling long distance” was “too expensive”, execu- 
tives agree in a Credit and Financial Management study. One writes that in one of his 
company’s offices alone 121 phones are “kept quite constantly busy” and the phone bill 
has increased 30 per cent in two years. Good planning of calls, to hold down costs, is 


emphasized. 


In contacting tiarginal accounts, obtaining credit information, for speedy checkup of 
rumors, fast movement of supplies—and payments—the long distance phone is classed 
second only to the personal visit—“‘and quite often as effective’’. 

These and other diversified uses, with case histories, are the theme of the survey, first 


chapter herewith. 


Better Than Correspondence 


When Account Is Past-Due 


RUSSELL L. MOORE 
Secretary, Treasurer 


Mosher Steel Company 
Houston, Texas 


UR company has six plants, five in Texas and one in 

Louisiana. Each office has a creditman; however, 
the final responsibility for credit and collection rests 
with the manager of credit at the main office. 

This naturally necessitates a great number of long 
distance telephone calls to culminate contracts, approve 
credit, accept bond, and also make collections. 

It has been our experience that long distance telephone 
calls pay real dividends in many ways. We find that 
a closer customer relationship is established by a tele- 
phone call just to see if we can be of assistance in any 
way, perhaps on some unusual order. The customer feels 
that we are genuinely interested in him. 

If an account becomes past-due, we have better results 
by use of the long distance telephone than by corres- 
pondence. In a rather obstinate case, a telephone call 
each morning for three or four days, to say that we have 
failed to get a promised check, generally brings results. 
At the same time, good relations can be maintained by 
using tact and a friendly voice. 

In contacting other companies on credit experience 
with a customer, our results are much better by tele- 
phone than by letter. Sometimes a person will relate an 
unfavorable credit experience that he might hesitate to 
put in writing. 

In the long run, we have found that money spent on 
long distance telephone calls has saved many dollars in 
collection fees. We feel, too, that a long distance phone 
call is almost as effective as a personal call, and saves 
money and valuable time. 
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Case History Shows How 
Good Customer Was Kept 


ROLISTON G. WOODBURY 
Vice Chairman 


Textile Banking Company 
New York, New York 


EXTILE BANKING COMPANY is a factor. Simply 
stated, factoring is the accounts receivable business. 
So, basically, credit is the backbone of our function. We 
have contracts with 350 to 400 mills whose credits and 
collections we handle. Once we okay an order the client 
has no direct interest in it . . . it is up to us to collect. 

Everyone knows there is no substitute for persona: 
contacts in the field of credit, and that, of course, neces- 
sitates extensive use of the telephone. Our credit depart- 
ment is far and away the largest user of the Bell System 
of any department in our bank. Clients want their credits 
approved with dispatch. 

One day fairly recently a call came in from one of our 
New England clients. We were requested to contact a 
certain Mr. “X” who was stopping at the Waldorf-As- 
toria and had just placed a large order with the client’s 
New York sales office. This order probably would lead 
to a more substantial relationship. Mr. “X” had checked 
out of the Waldorf and was headed for Mississippi— 
due to arrive the next morning. 

Meanwhile, we were told that his factor, in Chicago, 
would furnish us with enough favorable information to 
approve the order. We called Chicago and were told 
that the person who was familiar with the account was 
in Tennessee. So we called Tennessee in an effort to track 
down Mr. “Y”, who was going to give us all this infor- 
mation. He was located there but said he had to have 
Mr. “X”’s authority to give us a statement. The next 
morning we had a chat with Mr. “X” in Mississippi, 
and he agreed to telephone Mr. “Y” in Chicago, instruct- 
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ing him to give us the necessary information—that is, 
the company statement. This he did, but the facts he 
gave were not sufficient for the credit line required. We 
had to contact Mr. “X” again by long distance for his 
guaranty and individual financial statement. He had left 
Mississippi on a selling trip. Before the day was over 
we finally located him in another western state. 

Meanwhile, in those two days there were several calls 
to and from the mill in New England. The folks there 
didn’t want to lose the order and were becoming im- 
patient. When the guaranty and the statement were 
promised, calls to local banks and other references had 
been completed. The order was approved, subject to 
anticipation and other conditions. 

With the help of all these phone calls, a good customer 


was “saved” for our mill. 


Distinct Advantages Over 






Routine Collection Letters 


ROBERT H. DAWSON 
General Credit Manager 


Washington Manufacturing Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 


OLLECTION costs have increased considerably in 
the last few years, and credit managers must use 
every medium available to collect their accounts before 
placing them with outside agencies. 

One of the most effective media is the telephone. It 
has distinct advantages over routine collection letters. 
It saves time. It gets a reply as soon as the connection 
is established. A customer can ignore your letters, but 
when contacted by phone he can hardly refuse to promise 
payment or at least give you a reason for not doing so. 

Our credit department contacts every account of any 
sizeable amount by telephone. We have found that a good 
percentage is settled by phone. The toll charges are, in 
ithe long run, economical. 

Today’s market, particularly in the soft goods field, 
is highly competitive. The alert credit manager must 
assume marginal risk in order to enable the sales depart- 
ment to maintain proper turnover in inventory. We have 
learned that we can safely take on marginal risk, obtain 
payments with a reasonable degree of promptness, there- 
by producing profitable sales. 

Most customers appreciate this personal contact with 
the creditor. The few who object because of embarrass- 
ment soon learn that overdue bills will bring the un- 
wanted call. 

In many instances an overdue bill is the result of 
pending adjustments. Some of the smaller merchants 
who have to be manager, salesman and bookkeeper will 
neglect to report to their supplier any claim for adjust- 


wet Age Credit Service 


ment until the bill has become past-due. If the amount 
justifies it, a telephone call often will clarify the matter 
so as to permit payment. 

The telephone can also be a large producer of sales. by 
the credit department. We have an account that has been 
buying for years and had been predominantly slow in 
paying. The routine efforts of the collection department 
produced little or no results. Notices advising that orders 
were being held awaiting payment of past-due bills had 
no better effect. The salesman advised that this customer 
was the type that ignored correspondence, and suggested 
a long distance call to get some commitment. As a result, 
an amicable settlement was reached. This practice has 
been followed since. Sales volume to this account has 
doubled. This procedure is also producing sales on many 
other accounts. 

In our peak collection periods, or when seasonal dat- 
ings mature, more long distance calls are placed or re- 
ceived by the credit and collection departments than any 
other, including purchasing and sales. 

The telephone should be included in every collection 
system, because a good collection system, kept working, 
will assure management of prompt collections and in- 
creased sales. 


Beat Competition to Sales 


Punch, Cut Costly Delays 


DAVID I. SALINGER 
Director of Industrial Division 


Walter E. Heller & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 





UR CLIENTS—typical readers of Credit and 

Financial Management, I believe—find nowadays 
they must use phones not only to keep receivables liquid, 
but also to (1) beat competition to the sales punch, 
(2) cut costly delays in production and delivery, (3) 
follow close and fast on credit-checking. We must, and 
do, keep our own operations in step with theirs—or 
a jump ahead. 

This means our phone bills have mounted faster than 
our volume, especially (in this order) in our solicita- 
tion, credit, and collection departments. 

To the extent that we perform these functions for our 
clients, they pass these costs on to us. We absorb them. 

Example: Client of our New York office had a new 
customer on West Coast. No information, but a $100,000 
order in the making for machinery to be paid for in 
three years. A competitor was breathing down our 
client’s neck, and there were only a few hours to work in. 
Our Chicago office, advised by phone, checked through 
the customer’s former connections here; phoned our 
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Los Angeles office which contacted San Francisco and 
Seattle sources; and in 24 hours our New York client 
got an approval of the deal, the credit being taken at our 
risk. 

Instruction for documentation of the deal was handled 
via phone to local attorneys, and the actual documents 
came in promptly by mail. And there is now a second 
order in the making about which the same customer 
phoned us last week: plus-business for our client. 


Collection has not become a serious problem for us, 
partly because we continue to keep so close to our clients 
or their customers, or both, and to a large extent by 
phone. This helps our clients and us. 


For example, say the X Company has $100,000 
in net working capital, and an average turnover period 
of 30 days on its accounts receivable. If, with our guid- 
ance, by intelligent use of the phone and otherwise, it 
can reduce this by 1/10, to 27 days, it has in effect added 
1/10 or $10,000 to its working dollars. When the whole 
collection job is actually turned over to us, as specialists, 
we figure we can do even better, by making funds im- 
mediately available to our client, and ourselves directly 
assuming the keying-up function in collecting accounts 
or notes receivable. 


In one of our offices alone, doing a volume of about 
1% billion dollars annually, we keep 121 telephone in- 
struments quite constantly busy, and are paying 30 per 
cent more in phone charges than two years ago. It is 
costly for us, but one of the best and most concrete ways 
we help our clients to close sales, cut costs, keep money 
moving, and end up with more profit for themselves. 


We of course find the telephone more than a part-time 
substitute (a most helpful one) for the person-to-person 
contact with clients and their customers which represents 
the heart of Heller service. 


Direct Lines to Depots; 


Ready Access to Salesmen 


STANLEY L. BATEMAN 
Treasurer, Credit Manager 


Horace T. Potts Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


W E USE the telephone extensively in making credit 
investigations and contacts for collections. 

Our usual procedure in collection of past-due accounts 
is first to send a monthly statement with a letter. A fol- 
low-up letter is sent if necessary and then phone calls 
are made as frequently as the situation demands. Our 
phone call load covers local and toll calls. We have a 
direct phone line to our depot in Baltimore, which per- 
mits our staff at that location to make calls for the credit 
department. The same applies to our district office at 


York, Pa. 


Our local and out-of-town salesmen are in regular 
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phone contact with the home office, and the credit depart- 
ment has ready access to them. 

In credit investigations, when time is of the essence 
we use telephone contacts. Locally we have access 
through our industry credit bureau, by telephone. 

Due to the nature of our business (steel service 
center) our heaviest telephone load is in our telephone 
sales department. Purchasing, credit and service depart- 
ments probably would follow in order. 

An account was getting older by the day. A toll call 
resulted in an immediate settlement of one-third and the 
balance in two successive weeks. 

We have no doubt that our past-due accounts would 
be larger if constant telephone pressure were not applied. 
Some accounts do not bother to read letters; telephoning 
to them usually brings results. 

Our company is conscious of the merits of using the 
telephone as a medium in the operation of our steel 
service center. 


85 Per Cent of Orders 


Delivered on Same Day 


CHARLES W. RYMER 
Assistant Treasurer 
Credit Manager 


Chapman Drug Company 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


E ARE now living in a Jet Age. Everything in our 
business world has been accelerated to many times 
the pace in our grandparents’ days. 

When our company was first organized, around the 
turn of the century, our customers could expect products 
to be delivered three or four days after the order was 
placed. It was not unusual for them to wait a week in 
out-of-the-way towns. Today, roughly 85 per cent of all 
our orders are delivered the same day. If the order is not 
delivered the next day, our customer is on the telephone, 
asking what happened. 

All this speed-up is accomplished by the use of the 
telephone and fast bus service. The phone brings 85 to 
90 per cent of all our orders. We use the “long distance’ 
also in our purchasing department, to place emergency 
orders and to follow up on delayed orders. I would say 
the telephone is used in our business in the following 
proportions: 90% sales—5% purchasing—5% for credit 
work and other business calls. 


The aim of our credit policy is to turn over the ac: 
counts receivable as fast as possible and, at the same time, 
build goodwill with our customers. We use the telephone 
in several ways in the credit department, sometimes 
our initial contact, if we know the customer personally. 
We also use it to follow up letters, personal visits and 
telegrams. 

It is our policy never to refuse an order unless we notify 
the customer as soon as it is received. In the wholesal 








drug business, this is very important because we act as a 
warehousing and storage facility for retail druggists and 
we never know whether the druggist may need the mer- 
chandise for an emergency prescription. By phoning him 
that we are holding his order, we enable him to either 
place his order with another source of supply or instruct 
us to ship the order C.O.D. 
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ne The most important manner in which the credit de- 
rt- partment can serve its company is in building goodwill 
with its customers. Through an unfortunate set of circum- 
all} stances, an old and respected customer found himself 
he | without a pharmacist. The customer asked our salesman 
if we would continue to ship his orders on an open 
ld | account basis until he could determine his financial con- 
ed, dition. His stock had been allowed to become depleted 
Ng — to some extent, and there was a possibility he would need 
extended terms on merchandise for restocking. 
the Our salesman immediately contacted me by long dis- 
eel tance phone. I checked the customer’s financial condition 
and credit rating. His personal net worth was high, he 
had always discounted with our company, and he had an 
excellent paying record. I called him and told him that 
we would be very happy to supply all his needs, both in 
restocking his store and in regular day to day purchases. 
All this took place within three hours. The use of the 
long distance phone enabled the druggist to continue 
serving his customers without interruption, relieved him 
of needless worry in regard to paying his bills, and built 
goodwill for our company. His purchases from us have 
tripled. Incidentally, he discounted his next month’s 
account, which included the additional merchandise to 
replenish his stock. 
Though our credit department’s use of the long dis- 
tance phone is very small compared to that of sales and 
purchases, every call helps us to turn over our accounts 
receivable faster and gives us the personal contact desir- 
able to build goodwill. 
| our 
ims} Increases Business Volume 
e 
ic} And Speeds Up Collections 
was 
*k in 
rf all 
5 mat D. DARWIN SIGNOR 
hone Assistant Credit Manager 
Endicott Division 
t the In-stock Department _ 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 

85 to Endicott, New York 
ance 
gency 
d say 
ywing EXT to a personal visit, the telephone is the execu- 
credit tive’s best contact with a customer, the business- 

man’s right arm in getting things done. In our office the 
1e ac | ng distance telephone has been indispensable in credit 
‘time investigations, in collections and in keeping in touch 
phone with our salesmen. 
— On receipt of an unusually large order, if our credit 
nally. files do not contain up-to-date information needed to 
s ani *PProve it, a few calls soon remedy the situation. There 

1s hardly a section in the United States so remote it 
notify Cannot be reached by phone in a matter of minutes. 
class Credit agencies and other sources of credit information 












can be quickly alerted in helping us with our problems. 
For speedy action in collections, the telephone is second 
to none in getting results. Quite often it is as effective 
as a personal visit. 

For instance, we received a large “hurry up” order 
from a customer who was opening another store. His 
current account with us was large and quite overdue. 

In our conversation, we ascertained that he had been 
using cash which should have come to us. We asked if 
he had tried to obtain a loan from his banker to finance 
his new venture. His answer was negative. We were soon 
able to convince him that to safeguard his credit and to 
keep everybody happy, his bank should be able to help 
him out at this time. The upshot was that he obtained a 
loan, paid his account and received his order promptly. 
The telephone collected our money, was instrumental in 
getting the order shipped, and each of us was fully 
satisfied—all at a nominal cost. 

The phone also enables us to keep in close contact 
with our selling force. Not a day passes without num- 
erous calls made or received asking for information or 
giving instructions. 

While letters are necessary in routine matters, proper 
use of the phone has increased our business immeasur- 
ably. Without it at arm’s reach, we would be put back 
into the “horse and buggy days” in transacting business. 

Yes, from our corner of the business world we can 
truly say that the telephone is our most helpful friend. 


Helps Move Surpluses of 
Highly Perishable Product 


G. BEN RUSSELL 
Credit Manager 


Park-Elitch Wholesale Florists 
Denver, Colorado 


E in the credit and sales department have found the 
long distance telephone invaluable, not only as an 
aid to collections but in frequently moving huge surpluses 
of our highly perishable product—Colorado Carnations. 


We have approximately 44 acres of Colorado Carna- 
tions, grown under glass, and we have standing order 
customers in some 37 states; also in Puerto Rico, Mexico 
and many Canadian points, to supply on a weekly, and 
sometimes daily, shipping basis. 


Inasmuch as we are members of the Florists Credit 
Association, Inc., of Chicago, also Western States Whole- 
sale Florists Credit Association, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, there is no hesitation in placing long distance 
calls to these points, or perhaps to one of our jobber- 
wholesaler accounts in our shipping area, when it be- 
comes necessary to obtain vital credit information for a 
rush order on a new account. 


Even though our telephone bills occasionally resemble 
the national war debt, we figure it to be money well spent 
for a justifiable cause. 
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Production and Wholesale 
Index Foreeast Winners 


in and participants in CREDIT 

AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT'S 

annual Index 

forecasts will 

note their scor- 

ing with  in- 

terest, as will 

other readers. Be- 

cause no one hit 

the Wholesale 

Price Index “on 

: the nose,” heart- 

F. J. HAMERIN ier congratula- 

tions are there- 

fore due Frep J. HAMERIN, secre- 

tary-treasurer Lilly Varnish Com- 

pany, Indianapolis. His estimate of 

119.4 came within one-tenth point 

of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 

midyear figure of 119.5*, and was 

the only one that close. Mr. Hamerin 

in 1959 also came within a _hair- 

splitting one-tenth point of the mid- 

year Wholesale Price Index. Getting 

into the picture with Mr. Hamerin 

as runners-up were twelve executives 
who came within five-tenths point. 


TT" mid-year Index figures are 


Mr. Hamerin, long active in the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement and in the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was a director of 
National 1934-7 and was vice presi- 
dent in 1939-40. 


In the Industrial Production Ad- 
justed Combined Index area, CFM 
readers together with all the econ- 
omists last fall kept eyes focused on 
the steel strike and its probable ef- 
fects on the economy. Well, the steel 
strike was terminated but a complete 
overhauling of the Industrial Pro- 
duction Index by the Federal Re- 
serve Board kept our prognosticators 
from getting off the launching pad 
into orbit. Since the CFM poll last 
year, there have been two revisions 
in the Federal Reserve’s index, the 
first a revision of the 1947-49 base 
and the second the establishment of a 
new base year, that of 1957, with a 
variety of additions and changes. 


Despite these obstacles, we have a 
winner: congratulations to M. V. 
JOHNSTON, director credit adminis- 
tration, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, whose Industrial Production 


* Preliminary 


Index Figures Last Five Years 
Wholesale Price Index for All 
Commodities 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
av. 1947-49 is 100 


114.2 
117.4 
119.2** 
119.7** 
119.5* 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


* Preliminary ** Revised figures 


Index estimate of 155 coincides with 
the Reserve’s revised 1947-49 base in- 
dex of 166. Mr. Johnston is past pres- 
ident American Petroleum Credit As- 
sociation and author of several articles 
published in Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. 


The CFM poll is taken annually 
in November and the predictions are 
published in the following January 
issue. Approximately 100 executives 
participated in the 1960 forecasts, 
which were published in the January 
issue, pages 13-15. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 119.5 


Most of the executives in the poll 
estimated the Wholesale Price Index 
would trend upward; collective esti- 
mate of CFM participants was 120.5 
for mid-1960. Index at mid-1959 was 
119.7, having risen steadily over the 
years from 110.3 in 1955. 


“Honorable mention” goes to these 
12 runners-up in this Index category: 


J. P. MacNamara, general credit man- 
ager Fairmont Foods Company, Omaha, 
119.7. 

I. J. Jerrries, credit manager, Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation, Hershey, Pa., 119.7 
(Mr. Jeffries was runner up in 1958 by 
five-tenths point) . 

FRANK T. HENRY, vice president, Arden 
Farms Company, Los Angeles, 119.8. 

M. Bocrow, credit manager, Garwood 
Industries, Wayne, Mich., 119.9. 

E. B. Massiz, controller Huntington 
Wholesale Furniture Company, Hunting- 
ton, W.Va., 119.8. 

R. H. BucHHEIT, manager credits and 
accounting, The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Dallas, 119.8. 

H. C. Cocan, treasurer Parker-Hannifin 
Corporation, Cleveland, 119.9. 

A. B. Kren, credit manager, John Sexton 
& Company, Chicago, 119.9. 

T. Ernie Gooprum, credit manager Igle- 
heart Bros. Div., General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Evansville, 119.0. 

GLENN W. STAFFORD, secretary-treasurer 
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The L. A. Benson Company, Baltimore, 
119.9. 

T. A. Goopman, credit manager Cow- 
man-Campbell Paint Company, Seattle, 
119.8. 

James P. Keppy, credit manager, Ad- 
miral Distributors, Boston, 119.0. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Collective average of CFM poll 
participants was for an index of 157, 
up 2 points from 1959’s 155. Ac- 
cording to the new 1957 base, this 
Index is down slightly from 1959. 
Here is how the midyear figures com- 
pare: 


Industrial Production Adjusted 
Combined Index 
(Federal Reserve Bank) 
1957 
1947-49 av. 100 
av.100 1947-49 Base Year 
(Original (Revised (Now 
base) base) effective) 
Mid-1959 155 166 110 
Mid-1960 (nolonger 166* 109* 
computed) 


Reports the Federal Reserve con- 
cerning the new IPI base:} “The 
new index (Ed. note: first major 
overhaul since 1953) includes the 
addition of electric and gas out- 
put to the previous coverage of 
manufacturing and mining produc-- 
tion, the development of a num- 
ber of new monthly measures of 
physical output for individual indus- 
tries, adjustments to new bench- 
marks, and the use of up-to-date 
weights. ... 

“Just prior to the steel strike last 
year, the revised index of industrial 
production (covering manufacturing, 
mining and utilities output) reached 
a new peak rate; the figure for both 
May and June was 166 per cent of 
the 1947-49 average. This compares 
with a pre-strike level of 154 for. the 
old index of manufacturing and min- 
ing (153 in May and a peak of 155 
in June), making the new index 12 
points or 8 per cent higher than the 
old at that time.” 


+ Quoted from release of Federal Reserve Bank 0! 
Cleveland, Jan. 31, 1960. 

Summary results of revisions for the period be- 
ginning with Jan. 1947 are given in the Federd 
Reserve Bulletin of Dec. 1959. Reprints obtainable 
upon request from Div. of Administrative Services, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Detailed descriptive material and statistical tables 
are contained in the publication of the Board ° 
Governors entitled ‘Industrial Production: 195 
Revision,” price $1 copy, obtainable from the div: 
sion at the address given in preceding paragraph. 
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Eastman Kodak Introduces 
Simplified Systems Copying 


The quest for simplicity which led 
George Eastman to design a camera 
even a child could operate has led 
to development by Eastman Kodak 
Company of “simple as a pencil” 
reproduction technique to end need- 
less transcription of forms and com- 
munications in procedural system ap- 
plications. Handwritten business 
forms, such as salesmen’s orders, en- 
gineers’ specifications for manufac- 
turing, purchase requisitions, pack- 
ing slips, now can be used through- 
out a complete system without fur- 
ther copying or typing with the use 
of the Eastman Verifax copying unit. 

At a press conference in New York 
a number of companies demonstrated 
successful procedures based on this 
Eastman single-writing method. In 
one manufacturing company one girl 
working part-time now handles the 
production order system, where for- 
merly two fulltime employees were 
needed to rewrite orders from a mas- 
ter control card. 


Wall Street Automates 
To Counter Competition 


A 25,000-mile high-speed fully au- 
tomatic private telegraph system, 
which permits the company to double 
the number of messages it can handle 
among its 110 offices and corres- 
pondents throughout the country and 
brings investors within 7 seconds of 
Wall Street, was set in operation re- 
cently with the touch of a button in 
the New York offices of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Company. Designed 
by Western Union engineers and de- 
scribed by WU president Walter P. 
Marshall as “the finest installation of 
its kind ever developed,” the system 
has been engineered for handling of 
integrated data processing and is 
adaptable to many businesses. Be- 
sides transmitting buy and sell or- 
ders, the Loeb, Rhoades’ system will 
be used for transmittal of financial 
news, stock analyses and other data. 
System allows for expansion of 25 
per cent in five years. 

The network operates at a speed 
of 450 characters a minute, is com- 
pletely automatic in both inbound 
and outbound traffic, and all offices 
can also interchange messages. Coded 
messages are routed automatically to 
proper departments. Transmitted in- 
formation is automatically printed or 
punched on tape for computation or 
other processing. 





you want more 
working capital... 


you want to move 
more inventory... 


you just want to take 
less credit risk... 


you need the all purpose 


CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION PLAN 
with it you will 


@ Increase sales volume. 

© Reduce credit risk. 

© Stock complete line at point-of-sale. 

@ Eliminate costly consignment and open account 
losses. 


@ Supplement working capital requirements. 


For complete information contact our nearest office 
or mail the coupon today. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Operating offices in principal cities 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 


Without obligation please send me your booklet “A Close Look at Controlled Credit 
Distribution.” 


WRN tii sits. 
FIRM... 
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THICS and economics have 
much in common, for sound 
economics must hold fast to 

moral principles. 

The _ difference 
lies in approach; 
ethics would in- 
quire into the 
right or wrong 
of an action, 

economics would 
look into meth- 

ef ods and _ proc- 

P. J. WILDER esses. Both there- 
fore impinge directly upon the credit 
structure, so dependent on justice 
and fair dealing, as is formally ex- 

pressed by the National Association 
of Credit Management in its “Canons 

of Commercial Ethics”. 

On this foundation, P. J. Wilder, 
credit manager of Century Electric 
Company, St. Louis, built a discus- 
sion of the Canons in addressing a 
Credit Clinic sponsored jointly by 
the University of Louisville and the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association. 

Mr. Wilder cited examples of ac- 
tual and potential violation of Canon 
No. 2, which reads, “Agreements and 
contracts are sacred, and should not 
be breached by either party”. Unjust 
claims and unearned deductions 
would fall into this category. Too, 
“contracts with your Collection 
Bureaus could very well come under 
this Canon”, he said. 





Case of Too Many Attorneys? 


“At the direction of a creditor a 
claim was sent to an attorney last 
December by a Bureau, and suit was 
filed in March for $5,000. Two 
months later the attorney wrote that 
the debtor had filed a counterclaim 
in the amount of $40,000, and asked 
that the creditor’s own counsel con- 
tact him long distance to discuss the 
counterclaim, since he had no agree- 
ment with the member creditor for 
handling any counterclaim. The 
creditor advised that the attorney 
should return all papers, as_ the 
creditor had already made arrange- 
ments to place the case in the hands 
ef another attorney who, they be- 
lieved, would handle both the collec- 
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CREDIT AND THE “CANONS OF ETHICS” 


Company Executive Outlines Actual and Potential Violations of Code 


tion of the account and the defense 
of the counterclaim. Unless the at- 
torney agreed to the creditor’s re- 
quest, the latter would have two 
attorneys handling the same case. 

“There are instances where the at- 
torney does not give the service that 
the creditor expects and the latter 
arbitrarily gives the claim to another 
attorney, with the result that both 
attorneys may demand and receive 
collection fees. According to the 
Commercial Law League rules, once 
a claim is turned over to an attorney 
and he has acknowledged the claim, 
the latter cannot be’ recalled unless 
the attorney agrees to it, or unless 
the full collection fees are paid.” 

Mr. Wilder noted that cancellation 
of orders without reasons satisfac- 
tory to the seller may also be un- 


F GLLowiIne graduation from 

the school of commerce and 
finance of St. Louis University, 
P, J. Wilder became credit man- 
ager of Century Electric Com- 
pany in 1949 after four years 
in public accounting, a period of 
credit management for another 
company. He received the Fellow 
Award of the National Institute 
of Credit in 1939, 

A past president of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Man- 
agement, Mr. Wilder was general 
chairman of Industry Meetings at 
the 64th Credit Congress in St. 
Louis. 


ethical. “The technical defense that 
the order is not in writing may stand 
up in court, but there is a question 
whether such cancellation is morally 
correct.” A past-due customer agreed 
to pay in advance for new shipments. 
The credit manager agreed but ap- 
plied the money to payment on the 
past-due account and the order was 
not shipped. 


Credit Information Confidential 

Canon No. 3 states that “the inter- 
change of credit information must 
be based upon confidence, coopera- 
tion, and reciprocity”. 

Of confidential treatment of credit 
information, a subject covered in 




















the “Statement of Principles” adopted 
jointly in 1955 by the Robert Morris 
Associates and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management, Mr. Wil- 
der recalled hearing of an instance 
of violation within an _ industry 
group. A debtor had been past-due 
repeatedly with all but one creditor. 
A member of the group went to the 
debtor, demanded payment and 
named the creditor who was being 
paid promptly. “Now the debtor is 
past-due with everybody in the 
group. This action by the creditor 
was certainly not in the best interests 
of other credit managers.” 
“Exceptions to confidential treat- 
ment should be only by permission’’, 
Mr. Wilder emphasized. “An inquiry 
should clearly describe the subject, 
state its object and scope, and show 
that it is made responsibly. Unneces- 
sary file revisions and duplicate bank 
inquiries should be avoided. A report 
should be made promptly and be ade- 
quate. When sending inquiries to banks 
or the Credit Interchange Bureau we 
should furnish references. Confiden- 
tial information should not be improp- 
erly used by the sales department. We 
must be careful not to libel or slander.” 


Canon No. 4 declares “it shall 
be deemed unethical to be a party 
to unwarranted assignments or trans- 
fers of a distressed debtor’s assets, 
nor should creditors participate in 
secret arrangements”. 

“A group of attorneys may form 
an assignment ring,” Mr. Wilder 
pointed out. Their usual practice 
is to be in touch with debtors who 
are in financial distress and urge 
them to make an assignment to these 
attorneys. This assignment comes to 
the notice of credit managers without 
any prior meetings of the creditors. 
The notice usually states that a ‘fed- 
eral court’ appraiser has appraised 
the assets of the debtor and that an 
auction sale will be held within ap- 
proximately 10 days. Actually federal 
court is not involved. In most cases 
it is best for the creditors not to agree 
to such an assignment. It is always 
improper for a fiduciary to make a 
secret personal profit.” 

Canon No. 5: “Creditors should 
cooperate for the benefit of all in 
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adjustment or liquidation of insol- 
vent estates.”” When a debtor filed for 
bankruptcy under Chapter XI and 
sought cooperation of all creditors, 
the credit committee recommended 
a 40 per cent settlement. The one dis- 
senting creditor solicited the creditors 
directly, seeking support for its op- 
position. “We believed it was in the 
best interests of all to cooperate 
with the majority.” 


Aiding Honest Debtors 


“Creditors should render all possi- 
ble assistance to honest debtors in 
distress’, states Canon No. 6. A cus- 
tomer became financially involved. 
At the meeting of the creditors a trust 
mortgage agreement was given to the 
Adjustment Bureau to help him to 
his feet. “We eventually took a loss 
when the customer was forced to 
liquidate because of some _ large 
Federal Government claims which 
came into view by suit after the 
agreement was signed. However, we 
received a much larger dividend 
than if we had forced the debtor into 
bankruptcy at the first meeting of 
creditors. We also received additional 
business on a cash basis for approxi- 
mately three years while the debtor 
operated under the trust agreement.” 


Avoiding Expensive Procedures 


Canon No. 9: “Expensive admin- 
istrative procedures in rehabilitation 
or liquidation of a distressed debtor 
should be avoided at all times.” The 
best assurance, the Credit Clinic was 
told, “would be to see that the at- 
torney in the case is representing 
the creditors and not the debtor”. 

In the case history outlined in con- 
nection with Canon No. 5, he added 
that “filing of specifications of objec- 
tions to confirmation would have ne- 
cessitated engaging counsel and ac- 
countants, and the objecting creditor 
or creditors would have had to in- 
demnify the referee for the cost of 
the hearings, including the taking 
of testimony”. 

Summing up the ethical concept 
of credit management, as does Canon 
No. 10, which reads, “Members 
pledge themselves to uphold the in- 
tegrity, dignity and honor of the 
credit profession in all their deal- 
ings”, Mr. Wilder emphasized that 
Credit “has come a long way these 
last 64 years and we now have 
something to live up to”. 








































































Like a ship, a business transaction isn’t worth 
much until it’s completed . . . when your in- 
voice is paid. After you’ve made the sale and 
the shipment, AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
helps you finish the job. . . completes your 
profit cycle... protects your capital investment 
in accounts receivable. 


The one thing that permits deeper market 
penetration is security... the security of com- 
mercial credit insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales progress . . . helps 
you add more new customers, sell more to pre- 
sent customers. . . by elevating lines of credit 
with security and stability. 


Is your credit insurance policy up-to-date? 


Extend your market penetration... your 


profit protection...wih American 





“te 


~+.commercial credit 300 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore 2, Md. 


insurance exclusively 


since 1893 


Credit Insurance 


Call your insurance agent. . . or our 
local office. Send for informative 
booklet on the many sound advan- 
tages of modern credit insurance. 
| Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York, Dept. 47, 
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VERNON R. DEMAREST 
Credit Manager 
American Electric Company 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


ANY CHANGES have taken 

place in recent years in credit 
management’s attitude toward the 
socalled marginal account. Today, to 
be a successful credit manager or 
a successful sales manager one 
must understand and like people and 
desire to help them. The modern 
credit manager should be aggressive, 
as much so as the sales manager or 
salesman, in attempting to pick up 
every possible dollar’s worth of 
sound business. 

We go out and contact the mar- 
ginal account right in his own back- 
yard. We let him know we want to 
assist him in every way possible. We 
talk with him about job bidding and 
the importance of scheduling ma- 
terial so that it is there when he 
needs it, but not several months or 
weeks ahead of time. We explain 
the importance of maintaining his 
credit rating, of letting the credit 
manager know when and why he 
can’t pay on time and when he ex- 
pects to clear his obligations. We 
emphasize that our salesman is also 
an ally of the credit department 
and that any information given us 
directly or by the salesman will be 
held in confidence. 


Relations with Banker 


Since many contractors seem re- 
luctant to talk over their financial 
problems with their banker, we offer 
to help them become better acquaint- 
ed with him and to sit in on ar- 
ranging financial backing. We point 
out the profit to them in borrowing 


....a@ problem case is solved 


money to discount their invoices. 
We show them the necessity of 
having an understanding with their 
own customers and explaining the 
line of credit before they start the 
job, and getting the account’s O.K. 

We try to do these many things, 
and more, to gain our customers’ 
confidence, then make it a point 
never, knowingly, to betray that con- 
fidence. 


Our marginal account business each 
year accounts for a sizeable percentage 
of our total volume. I think of two 
accounts that one year ago were con- 
sidered marginals. For the last several 
months they have been discounting 
their invoices regularly, and their ac- 
counts each month will run several 
thousand dollars. Our competitors are 
back, knocking at their door, but the 
customers tell us they remember who 
helped them weather the storm. 


A company we have sold for 11 
years is a good example of a mar- 
ginal account which has paid off for 
us following our counseling. The 
first year our volume with them to- 
taled $1,909. In our largest year 
with them, 1957, it was $130,402; 
last year the total was $71,375. 

They had started out discounting 
their bills and were a fairly success- 
ful small business. Then they moved 
to larger quarters and spent quite a 
bit remodeling the building and put- 
ting in merchandise displays. They 
began contracting for larger jobs, 
took a few at too low bids and 100 
miles away from their home base, 
failed to give proper supervision, 
and wasted time and material, caus- 
ing additional losses. They also took 
on some work for very slow pay gen- 
eral contractors. The account finally 
was unable to get credit acceptance 
from anyone. 
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We made a personal call and prof- 
fered help. We suggested to the con- 
tractor that he list all his obliga- 
tions, clear all small payables in full, 
and work out arrangements with each 
of the other few creditors. This he 
accomplished to their satisfaction. 

Of the $35,000 owing us as the 
largest creditor, the amount on 
bonded jobs was $29,000. We sug- 
gested setting up a separate account 
for each job and journaling the 
charges accordingly. Then we de- 
termined how much the contractor 
had coming on completion of each 
job and what he had to buy to finish 
each contract. The $6,000 remaining 
over and above what he owed us on 
bonded contracts we agreed to trans- 
fer to a note account to be paid on 
each month. We arranged a small 
amount of additional credit for his 
run-of-the-mill monthly electrical re- 
quirements, provided he paid for the 
new material within discount period. 

We explained the program to the 
bonding company and asked that it 
go along with us if we continued to 
provide the needed supplies. 

Additional material to finish each 
special job was charged to that job 
account. As money came in from the 
job, after labor expense was cov- 


ROM warehouse and pricing 

service at American Electric 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., after 
attending Chillicothe Business 
College, Vernon R. Demarest re- 
turned from his stint in World 
War II to enter the credit depart- 
ment, advancing to credit man- 
ager and director in 1950. 

Mr. Demarest is past president 
of the St. Joseph Association of 
Credit -Management and _ cur- 
rently a director. 
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ered, it was credited against the ob- 
ligation of the special job account. 
By bank loans on 30, 60 and 90 day 
bases, giving rolling stock and mer- 
chandise inventory as_ collateral, 
money was procured to meet pay- 
rolls until a draw was made on the 
job, at which time the bank loan was 
paid and the balance applied against 
obligations outstanding for merchan- 
dise on that job. 





Speed Completion of Jobs 


The important consideration was 
to get the jobs finished as soon as 
possible. All new work was to be 
taken at a better profit. Also, the 
contractor was to avoid taking jobs 
not within reasonable distance. The 
owner cut down on his own salary 
and went back to working with the 
tools. 

As each job was finished and the 
retainage paid, the pressure gradu- 
ally eased. The owner went after 
smaller jobs at a better profit and a 
faster turnover. Inventory was re- 
duced $5,000 to put additional cash 
into the business. 

In the two following years we 
made monthly calls on the contractor 
to check progress. 

Today the contractor, located in a 
iairly large city with several sources 
vf supply close by, is operating on 
smaller inventory, working on 
smaller jobs and supervising them 
closely—and he is discounting. 


Sees Approval of Uniform 
Code by 13 States by 61 


Anticipating approval of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code by at least 
13 states by the end of 1961, profes- 
sor William Bandy, addressing the 
46th annual international consumer 
credit conference, Chicago, urged 
passage of the Uniform Commercial 
Code by all state legislatures. 

Professor Bandy, speaking as part 
of the panel dealing with “Legal 
Aspects Affecting Consumer Credit 
Extension and Collection,” said one 
major change evolves around the 
definition of ‘title.’ “Under the older 
interpretations, the one having title 
to personal property suffered the loss 
in the event of loss or destruction. 
Under the code, title loses some of 
its significance,” he said. Professor 
Bandy criticized the lack of clarifica- 
tion in the rule dealing with the li- 
ability of the manufacturer who dis- 
tributes his products through ‘the 
Usual retail channels. 


































































































Keep merchandise moving... 
get credit data fast... 


by Long Distance 


Checking credit by Long Dis- 
tance provides an on-the-spot 
“green light.” Your sales force 
can move quickly to close sales 
and fatten orders. 


‘Telephoning helps keep mer- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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chandise moving, reduces inven- 
tory problems, speeds collections. 


Put Long Distance to work for 
your business! You'll have the 
head start needed to get the jump 
on competition. 


Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now... for all it’s worth! 





Paid Advertisement 





THE MARGINAL ACCOUNT LETTER 


A SUPPLEMENT TO 


MORE SALES 


Published monthly by Dunham Publishing Co., Bon Air 35, Vo. 
Subscription $7.50 per year 











& BETTER COLLECTIONS 


March 1960 


Dear Subscriber: 


In dealing with the Marginal Account Problem, we 
know that capable credit people are always making examinations 


of causes, effects and remedies. 


Further opportunities for profit 


in this specialized field of credit craft are, of course, the con- 


stant objectives. 


The interesting thiy 
opportunities 


ii 

This monthly four-page Letter, writte 

by William B. Carhart, was first published last October, wi 
the introduction of the MARGINAL ACCOUNT RATING CHART =) 


e THE MARGINAL ACCOUNT LETTER, a monthly, operational guide in all marginal fields 
of wholesale credits and collections, now has national circulation. Each Letter deals with 


a specific problem, illustrated by case example. 


TYPICAL COMMENTS FROM SUBSCRIBERS: 


"The Marginal Account Letter for April made 
such a hit with our Vice President and Sales 
Manager that he has asked me to write to you 
to see if he could obtain 40 copies for our 
salesmen... . " 


locations. ... 


"We have your June Letter . . . 


and we would 
like an additional 25 copies so that we could 
distribute these copies to our various branch 


e ABOUT THE AUTHOR: William B. Carhart began his credit career in 1924, In addition 
to 13 years retail credit experience, the remaining 23 years have been spent in the whole- 
sale credit field. From 1943 to 1958, Mr. Carhart was engaged by Firestone, Westinghouse 
and General Electric. During that time, he processed millions of dollars of sales with un- 


usually small bad debt losses, none of which were bankruptcy claims. 


The writer’s book, MORE SALES AND BETTER COLLECTIONS, a Study of the Marginal 
Account in the Wholesale Field, was published in 1956. Two printings were sold to thou- 


sands of credit executives throughout the United States. 


Dunham Publishing Company 
Bon Air 35, Virginia 


(1)....Please enter my order for one year's subscription to THE MARGINAL ACCOUNT LETTER 
($7.50) and send me | pad of 100 Rating Charts ($3.00), prepaid. Total value $10.50. 
.... Enclosed find check for $10 in full payment. 


....Send bill for $10.50. (....bill me, or . . . bill Company) 


(2)... .Enter my order for one year's subscription to THE MARGINAL ACCOUNT LETTER. 
....Check enclosed for $7.50 in full payment. 





....Send bill for $7.50 (....bill me, or . . . bill Company) 
NAM 
Please print or type 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS ; 
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THE PURPOSE of the 
monthly MARGINAL 
ACCOUNT LETTER is 
to help credit people 
avoid losses through its 
operational studies, sug- 
gestions and_illustra- 
tions. Fill in the order 
blank and mail it today. 


Subscribers may 
submit their prob- 
lems for comments 
and recommenda- 
tions 
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a THE MARGINAL ACCOUNT RATING CHART 
qe Oe ee eee 
a s Score | 
AS . How long has the business been established under present ownership? Score PLUS 
3 aoe 


5 if more than 5 years, MINUS 5 if less than 5 years. 


are? 
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2. If there is a record of previous bankruptcy or other form of liquidation or compromise 
with creditors, or any factual, derogatory character report on any of the principals 
score MINUS 5. If there is no such record, score PLUS 5. 
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3. Current trade information: Score MINUS 1 for each 30 days of slowness. Returns 
showing the following would be scored as indicated: 60 days, MINUS 2; if the com- 
ment is only “slow”, MINUS 1 for each; 30-60, MINUS 1; 90-120, MINUS 3; comment 
“COD”, MINUS 2 for each; account placed for collection, MINUS 5; judgment, paid 
or unpaid, MINUS 5; tax lien, MINUS 5. Also score MINUS 1 for each $1,000 shown 
in the trade information as being past due, rounding $500 or more to a whole figure 
of 1. Score PLUS 1 for each discount and prompt return up to a maximum of 5; 
“makes unjust claims”, MINUS 2; then add all MINUS and PLUS scores and show 

net result for this Section: 










. Subtract current liabilities from current assets. Score PLUS 1 for each $1,000 of ex- 
cess up to a maximum of 10. If current debts exceed current assets, score MINUS 10. - 
(If no financial statement is available less than one year old, leave this Section blank.) —_—___ 



























. If you have a collection problem with the subject, score MINUS 1 for each month your 
oldest balance is past due. Also score MINUS 1 for each collection notice sent by 
mail which the debtor ignored; MINUS 2 foreach promise which he has made by 
mail and has failed to keep; MINUS 3 for each ignored telegram, and MINUS 5 for 
debtor's failure to keep a settlement promise made in person. 


CHART RATING 


The highest possible PLUS Rating is +25. The Chart Rating will reflect the sum of all weaknesses 
which subtract from that ideal condition. A MINUS Rating of —15, for example, means that the 
subject possesses 40 points of weakness with which you must contend, and overcome, if the money 
is to be collected. That objective can only be reached if the strength of your collection pressure 
is in direct relation to the total weakness. Whatever strength there may be in that collection pres- 
sure, however, is increasingly and steadily nullified in absolute proportion to the progressive in- 
crease of the MINUS Rating. A high MINUS Rating increases every day, in nearly every case. 

Copyright, 1959, William 8. Carhart 





SAMPLE OF RATING TEST : 








CUSTOMER: Corporation, established 2 years (Minus 5); the president was an officer in 
a corporation which filed a petition in bankruptcy 8 years ago (Minus 5); trade payments show 
2 COD (Minus 4); 2 60-90 (Minus 4); 3 90-120 (Minus 9); 3 prompt (Plus 3). The trade returns 
also show $7,000 past due (Minus 7.) Late statement shows current assets above current liabilities 
by $9,000 (Plus 9). Your interest is first order, so question #5 does not apply. Chart Rating: 
Minus 22. 


(The Chart Rating mathematically‘ expresses the risk involved on 
any account because the fundamental rules must be scored. The 
- resulting Rating represents an analytical credit equation. ) 
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Signals in Visible Edge Cards Speed 
Office Accounting of Mortgage Firm 


HE MUSHROOMING trend of 

home ownership in the nation is 
represented in the short history of 
Federal Credit Service, Inc., which 
in two brief years has grown from 
an initial 75 accounts to about 4,000, 
and the increase continues at a rapid 
rate. 

“Ours is a mortgage collection 
operation set up as an adjunct of 
the Mason Mortgage & Investment 
Corporation, located in the same 
Washington financial section,” ex- 
plains Miss Adele C. Palmer, office 
manager of Federal Credit Service, 
in. Washington, D.C. “Mason Mort- 
gage, one of the few companies of- 
fering mortgage investments to in- 
dividual investors, purchases mort- 
gages, which are resold to clients. It 
has proved a fast-growing business. 
One of the lessons we learned in 
this fast expansion is that speed and 
accuracy count most in office admin- 
istration in this critical field. 


Modern Equipment Does It 


“Four girls now handle the ac- 
counting demands of the office, with 
the help of modern equipment. We 
do not thumb through ledgers and 
scan card files to determine the status 
of accounts at any given period. An 
examiner can now tell at a glance 
what the condition of mortgage col- 
lections is in any state in which we 
do business. Daily mail receipts are 
processed in rapid succession, and 
monthly accounting to our clients 
and others is accomplished in record 
time because we make the most of 
the facilities we have.” Mainstay of 
Federal’s efficient system is the Aris- 
tocrat Kardex equipment of Reming- 
ton Rand. 

Federal Credit Service handles col- 
lections from New England down 
the Atlantic coast, sections of the 
South and clear to California. These 
are in various amounts, with differ- 
ent due dates and monthly payments. 
A heavy volume of business comes 
from California, Texas and Florida. 

“There is more to the operation 
than opening the mail and crediting 
the accounts with remittances,” Miss 


CLERK AT Federal Credit Service uses Remington Rand Aristocrat Kardex 
Records, which are highlighted by signals in visible edges, for sending out notices 
to mortgagors. From due dates, she can run down a whole series which are due 
for notification, without moving from her desk. Top of each card bears name 


and mail address of the mortgagor. 


Palmer observes. “These accounts are 
the basis of considerable correspond- 
ence, and are open to summary re- 
view at frequent periods. It is of 
utmost importance that the records 
be up to date and accessible. There 
are also over-the-counter transactions 
and a savings account division, all of 
which contribute to the flood of 
entries in the records. 

“To exercise maximum control 
over the large investment represented 
in these mortgages, we installed new 
Remington Rand Aristocrat Kardex 
cabinets, in which every customer 
is represented. The parent Mason 
Mortgage & Investment Corp. also 
uses this equipment. 


Records Housed in Slides 


“Arranged by states and also alpha- 
betically by due dates, these mort- 
gage records are housed in slides 
which can be removed from cabinet 
to desk when necessary. An examiner 
for management can take any slide, 
run down the signal positions in the 
visible edge at the bottom of each 
record pocket, and tell immediately 
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if there are any past due accounts, 
and in which geographical area they 
are located. 

“Another perusal will tell the situ- 
ation on delinquency, for signal posi- 
tion set off the 5, 10, 14, and 18-day 
notices which are sent when required. 
A carbon copy of the first 5-day 
notice is affixed to the card to show 
that the original has been mailed. If 
the account has been paid, upon the 
next examination the notice is re- 
moved; if not, the second notice goes 
out, and so on. 


Procedure with Remittances 


“When remittances come in, the 
clerk sorts the mail by states and 
gets the corresponding Kardex slide. 
In the exposed edge of each card are 
the account number, the due date, 
and the amount of monthly payment. 
The movable Graph-A-Matic signal 
is moved each time a payment comes 
in. 

“This green signal is the indicator 
of status. A red signal on the left 
side means the account is subject to 
foreclosure or resale. A black signal 
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QUICK REFERENCE—O fice manager 


Adele Palmer of Federal Credit Service 
finds Remington Rand _ Aristocrat 
Kardex cards invaluable for quick 
reference. Each of three cabinets has 
1,430 pockets for individual accounts. 


) If mail remittances come in without 


complete identification, clerk obtains 
all pertinent information from Kardex 


file. 


| indicates a check returned for some 


reason. 
“The top of each card carries the 


' name of the mortgage maker, the 


mortgage holder, the realty company 
involved, and a _ code indicating 
whether or not the mortgagee has a 





) savings account. Payments are rub- 
| ber-stamped on the left side of the 
_ card, and the signals positioned at 
| the bottom at the same time. The 
whole file then presents a true pattern 


of condition. 


Provides for Expansion 


“We used to have a ledger and a 
file of customer cards, which had to 
be gone over from top to bottom in 
order to get a picture of business. 
The Aristocrat Kardex cabinets con- 
stitute compact, good looking office 
equipment. The system not only fills 
our needs, but provides for further 
expansion, is fast and accurate in 
operation. 

“Transition from our former sys- 
tem to Kardex was facilitated by 
Remington Rand’s Business Services’ 
Department, which set up the system, 
typed the cards from our records and 
proofed for accuracy. They were put 
in the slides and the signals arranged 
by our staff. Since then it has worked 
with a minimum of error, and has 
helped keep our office right on top of 
the situation at all times,” Miss 
Palmer reports. 


The fellow who wakes up 
and finds himself a success 
hasn’t been asleep. 

—Wilson Mizner 





Consumer Outlays Held Key To 
$40 Billion Instalment Debt 


The approach of instalment debt 
to $40 billions last year, compared 
with $29 billions in 1955 and only 
$11.6 billions in 1949, is important 
only in relation to consumer expen- 
ditures, Carl A. Bimson told the 
National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, in Chicago. 

Mr. Bimson, president of Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, and vice 
president ABA, pointed out that 80 
per cent of all instalment loan out- 
standings can be classed as made for 
capital asset acquisition. 

The past year’s speedy growth of 
both charge account banking and 
revolving or check credit in banks, 
he said, may create new problems in 
a time of uncertainty because both 
revolving lines and credit cards 
“take the control of credit extension 
away from the lender and put it in 
the hands of the borrower within his 
stated limits.” 


Percentages Small 


However, Edward J. Frey, presi- 
dent Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, chairman of 
ABA’s instalment credit commission, 
said that a survey of 465 banks 
holding 65 per cent of bank instal- 
ment credit outstanding showed that 
revolving checks accounted for only 
1.98 per cent and charge account 
loans only .33 per cent of the total. 

Mr. Frey urged instalment credit 
bankers to interest themselves in 
legislation affecting their business. 

If production capacity is to hit 
the $700-billion mark in the next 10 
years, an increase of 50 per cent in 
sales will be needed, one-third of 
that growth from population boom, 
two-thirds from salesmanship (ad- 
vertising, selling, merchandising, 
packaging, and “imaginative use of 
consumer credit”), said Peter E. 
Schruth, vice president and adver- 
tising director of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Banks, he declared, should evolve 
a sound fiscal plan to help parents 
handle college education. 


| 





Haslett 
SECURED 
CREDIT 


does just 
that! 


It 


SECURES 
the 


CREDIT 


you extend 
...lets you 


INCREASE 
CREDIT 
SAFELY 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


680 Beach Street » San Francisco 
California » PRospect 6-0270 


FREE BOOKLET 
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a For your free booklet, giving 

Z all the facts and figures on how 
Haslett Secured Credit can do 

A this, just attach this coupon to 
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Haslett Field Warehousing, 680 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 
ORLEANS LR EA TITLE LS SET TI 


Depreciation Deductions 
Limited by High Court 


The “useful life” of a depreciable 
item is the period of use by the tax- 
payer, not the physical life of the 
equipment, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared in a decision 
which limits the deduction for de- 
preciation that companies may claim 
on equipment and other capital goods 
used for less than their actual physi- 
cal life. Some lower courts have 
sided with the taxpayers by holding 
that useful life and physical life are 
synonymous. 

Because companies generally use 
a piece of equipment as long as prac- 
ticable, leaving little salvage value, 
the recovery of cost derives nearly 
entirely from depreciation deduc- 
tions, which are intended to help 
them finance new plant and equip- 
ment. The new ruling would pri- 
marily affect such firms as car-rental 
agencies, which make more frequent 
replacements, and auto dealers, who 
sell demonstrator or socalled com- 
pany cars after brief usage. 


Mississippi’s Sunday Closing 
Law Ruled Unconstitutional 


Mississippi’s law prohibiting the 
doing of business on Sunday violates 
the U. S. Constitution, Russell Elliot, 
justice of the peace, ruled at Bay 


Objection Overruled! 


Albert Wagenfuehr, retired 
senior vice president of the First 
National Bank, St. Louis, and a 
past president of The St. Louis 
Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, was the subject of a lively 
editorial article in the Globe- 
Democrat. 

Seems that a union leader ob- 
jected to the nomination of Mr. 
Wagenfuehr to represent man- 
agement on the board of trustees 
of the union’s $700,000 annual 
health and welfare fund. Indus- 
try members of the group 
promptly and overwhelmingly 
upheld the election of Mr. Wag- 
enfuehr. 

“It would be hard to find a 
more competent, available man 
for the post,” stated the edi- 
torial. 


St. Louis, in dismissing charges 
against Joe Kersanac, acting mana- 
ger, and 15 employees of the Winn- 
Dixie store. 


Court Limits President on 
Escape-Clause on Imports 


Clipping the President’s wings a 
bit in escape-clause regulations on 
imports, the U.S. court of customs 
and patent appeals ruled that he may 
not modify Tariff Commission rul- 
ings, only accept or reject them. 

The appeals court upheld a deci- 
sion of customs court in New York 
in U.S. v. Schmidt Pritchard & Co., 
Mangano Cycles Co., in a case in- 
volving duties on bicycle imports. 


Use of a Revoked Credit Card 
Is Larceny in Massachusetts 


Use of a revoked or forged credit 
card, or unauthorized use of an- 
other’s credit card, constitutes lar- 
ceny under an amendment passed by 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

The new Section 37A, Chapter 
266, of the General Laws reads: 

“Whoever with intent to defraud 
knowingly uses or authorizes another 
person to use a revoked or forged 
credit card, or makes reference by 
number or other description to a 
non-existent credit card and thereby 
obtains credit or the privilege of 
making a deferred payment for the 
purchase or acquisition of money, 
goods or services, or whoever steals 
or wrongfully appropriates or uses 
without authority a credit card be- 
longing to another person, shall be 
guilty of larceny. The words ‘credit 
card’, as used in this section, shall 
mean and include any card, plate, 
coupon, book or other device issued 
to a person which authorizes such 
person, member of his family, his 
employees or agents to purchase or 
otherwise acquire money, goods or 
service on credit or in deferred in- 
stalments. The words ‘revoked credit 
card’, as used in this section, shall 
mean a credit card which has been 
terminated by the person issuing the 
same by written notice sent to the 
person to whom such credit card 
has been issued at his last known ad- 
dress by certified mail.” 
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Commercial Credit Co. Enters 
European Sales Financing Club 


Commercial Credit Company fi. 
nancial subsidiaries have concluded 
arrangements with The Amstel Club 
for instalment sales financing in Fu. 
rope. The Amstel Club works on a 
system of bilateral agreements | 
whereby a finance house in one f[ 
country arranges, on behalf of an 
exporter, for an importer to receive 
medium-term credit _ financing 
through an established finance or. 
ganization in the importing country. | 

“The new arrangements enable the ) 
exporter not only to sell for cash, | 
but give his product the opportunity | 
of being purchased on the _instal- 
ment basis in the country where used | 
and serviced by an outstanding fi- | 
nance organization native to that 
country,” said E. L. Grimes, chair- { 
man of the Baltimore-headquartered | 
company, in announcing the plan. | 

Ten European countries are rep- | 
resented in The Amstel Club provid. | 
ing sales credit facilities in Austria, | 
Holland, Western Germany, Sweden, H 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, Italy, | 
Norway and the United Kingdom. | 
Commercial Credit will represent the 
United States. 


Urges Planned Control 
For Better Banking 


The need for control of income / 
and the distinctions between cash 
and accrual basis accounting were | 
stressed to bankers by Willard C. 
Westover, director of services to fi- | 
nancial institutions for Touche, Ross, | 
Bailey and Smart, Detroit CPA firm. 
Listed among sources of income | 
for such control: U.S. government | 
bonds, treasury bills, municipal and | 
state bonds and other bonds, Federal 
Reserve stock and other securities. 
Control is imperative, he said, over | 
the four categories of loan income: | 
commercial, instalment, mortgage | 
and “other.” Mr. Westover spoke to |? 
bankers attending the northern re} 
gional convention of NABAC, The 
Association for Bank Audit, Control 
and Operation, in Milwaukee. 


Be thankful to your com- 
petitor. He proves you have 
something worth fighting 
for. 

Rotarian 
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* [KEEPING INFORMED 
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: CoNSULTANT’S ROLE 1IN_ BUSINESS 
| MANAGEMENT is subject of 40- 
e : : 

~ |page booklet written for executives, 
: which reviews one consulting firm’s 
, approach to management problems 


‘and points out how both large and 
h ‘small firms can use consultants for 
’ [competitive advantages. Included are 
i photos of 85 Commonwealth consult- 
.q fants, with brief accounts of how they 
. ‘work in their specialized fields. For 
- fcopy, write W. B. Tippy, president, 
}Commonwealth Services Inc., 300 
)Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., or 
‘Commonwealth offices in Jackson, 
»Mich., Washington, D.C., and Hous- 


jton, Tex. 


a, | 
n, ¥CrepDIT INsURANCE A VALUABLE 
ly, |) Toot oF THE Crepir DEPARTMENT 
m. |—report published in booklet form 
he | includes a history of credit insurance, 
purpose of the insurance, the credit 
insurance policy and the effect on 
credit department operations. Report 
Jis the result of a research project by 
Arthur Levi, controller Atlantic Alu- 
minum and Metal Distributors, Inc. 
S" For free copy, write American Credit 
a “Indemnity Company of New York, 
‘1300 St. Paul Pl., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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ne 
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$8, | 
m. GUIDE TO AMERICAN DIRECTORIES, 
me }/ 4th ed.—Contains information on 
ent more than 2,300 U.S. directories and 
nd feovers over 250 categories. Each di- 
ral rectory is described, with informa- 
es. |tion as to number and type of names 
‘contained, publisher, address, date of 
publication and price (if any). 
age |Special section contains information 
to}about foreign business directories. 
-[Standard hard cover edition, 448 
The Ppages, price $20. Publisher offers 
rol [ten-day free examination. Order from 
mublisher B. Klein & Co., 27 East 
2nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Informative reports, pamphlets, 

, | Circulars, etc., which may be of 

, | interest to you. Please write di- 

|  } recily to the publisher for them. 

| CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 

AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


— 
——— 





To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


865—Advice on how to choose a 
sign for a place of business is con- 
tained in brochure of Amplex Manu- 
facturing Co. Seven photos illustrate 
applications of signs for typical re- 
tail operations. 


v 


866—Illustrated catalog, 24 pages, 
and price list of Ampto, Inc. list and 
describe over 50 of the company’s 
diffusion transfer photocopying 
products for office, engineering and 
offset department use. 

v 


867—“How to Plan Profitable Prop- 
erty Control Program” gives five- 
step plan for organizing a property 
control system. Free descriptive lit- 
erature and kit of serially-numbered 
adhesive-back aluminum property 
tags manufactured by the company 
are offered free by Metalcraft, Inc. 


v 


868—“Manufacturer Solves Billing 
Problems with Univac 60 Com- 
puter.” Interview with user provides 
brief but compact report on new in- 
voicing procedure in company which 
has used punched-card equipment for 
20 years. Ask for Remington Rand 
U 1690. 


v 


Overseas Markets as Frontier 


“Overseas markets today represent 
the greatest economic frontier in the 
history of American business,” and 
“new and better products developed 
in this country will play a key part 
in maintaining and expanding U.S. 
export markets,” Ray Macdonald, 
vice president of Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, told an international 
business conference at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. “The economic po- 
tential of Free World markets in the 
years ahead probably will outstrip 
those of the United States itself,” he 
remarked. 


Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CoNSUMER AND COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
MANAGEMENT—by Robert H. Cole, 
Ph.D. and Robert S. Hancock, 
Ph.D. 1960. 650 pages. $9.00. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill. 

@ Intended for use by executives as 

well as in the university curriculum, 

this thorough up-to-date text in- 
cludes the recent developments in 
credit techniques. Emphasis is on 
analysis and decision-making. Equal 
space is given to commercial credit 

and consumer credit. Chapter 26 

deals entirely with the work of the 

Credit Interchange Bureaus of 

NACM. Each chapter is followed by 


review and discussion questions. 


GENERAL Recorp Keeping — by P. M. 
Heiges, A. E. Schneider and Harry Huff- 
man. 4th ed. Newly revised edition of a 
popular high-school level text is intended 
to make it possible for anyone to keep the 
basic records necessary for the preparation 
of a simple profit-and-loss statement and 
balance sheet, and to meet recordkeeping 
requirements of income tax regulations for 
most types of businesses. Contains intro- 
duction to double-entry bookkeeping. Lan- 
guage is simple and anecdotal examples are 
given. 370 pages. $3.96. Gregg Pub. Div., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Companion “Workbook,” paper-bound, 
contains question-and-answer exercises and 
hundreds of typical business records for 
use in carrying out projects given in text 
described in foregoing. 282 pages. $2.20. 


FRINGE BENEFITS—By Francis M. Wistert. 
155 pages. $3.75. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
In this discussion in the Management Sci- 
ence Series the vice president of The Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Corporation defines many 
forms of fringe benefits. He questions 
whether our industrial economy “can stand 
more fringe benefits”, says “employers seem 
to have forgotten how to say ‘no more’ to a 


union that is demanding ‘more’.” 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- 

pany noted for promot, ersonal service. 

All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc. 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. CF-2, 
120 W. 31, New York | 
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Emergency Light Unit 


710 ATR Emergency Lighting and 
Power Units are completely auto- 
matic and are designed to permit 
immediate continued operation of 
critical lighting, PA systems and 
other vital electrical equipment in 
case of commercial power line fail- 
ure to provide 115 volt AC current. 
Especially useful are these Standby 
Power Units for continued operation 
of burglar and fire alarms, electric 
time and recording clocks, gas valves, 
test equipment. Product of AMERI- 
CAN TELEVISION & RADIO COMPANY, 
the ATR units are housed in attrac- 
tive gray hammerloid metal cabinets. 
Range of sizes is available up to 250 
watts power output, to operate from 
6 or 12-volt storage battery. Descrip- 
tive literature available. 


Deskside Intercom 


711 More efficient use of office work 
space through versatile placement of 
units, as well as the convenience and 
speed of the internal intercommuni- 
cations system, is provided business 
and industry by the “Deskside Inter- 
com” introduced by TALK-A-PHONE 
Company. Bracket attachment, op- 
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New aietrdevnt to Speed Rc Rcieioe and Reduce oii 
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Modernizing the Office 
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tional with all new Talk-A-Phone 
models, makes it possible to put the 
intercom on the side of a desk, on a 
wall, table or in other positions, 
thus making available additional 
work space. 


System for Faster 
Label Addressing 


712 Faster, more economic label- 
addressing of both large and small 
mailings is provided by DIAMOND 
Marit Arp System of Eureka Spe- 
cialty Printing Company, which au- 
tomatically applies gummed labels to 
envelopes, cards and other flat direct- 
mail matter from postcard thickness 
up to 14 inch. System employs the 
“Mail Aid Applicator,” compact 


table-top machine in conjunction with 
Eureka’s sheet or roll labels. Appli- 
cator has rated capacity of up to 13,- 
000 pieces per hour, depending upon 
size, says company, which makes it 
available on rental basis. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further  infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Automatic Dial Intercom 



















713. A lightweight automatic switch- [ 
board smaller than a portable type- { 
writer case is the heart of the new 
DuKaANnE CORPORATION low-cost au- f 
tomatic dial “10/1” Internal Com- 
munication Telephone System. Two f 
to ten lines are possible and provi- fF 
sion can be made for loudspeaker 
paging. To reach any other phone inf 
the system, user simply dials a single | 
digit. Switchboard is only 834” wide, 
11” high and 6” deep, weighs but 11 
lbs. and is easily mounted to wall, f 
partition or post. Telephone instru- f 
ment is available in black or color. | 

Purchase, rental, or lease-rental } 
basis. 




















Card-Size Duplicator 
714 With the A-2G card-sized Dup-[ 


licator runs Of over 2,000 copies} 
can be completed in less than anf 
hour, says maker PRrRiInT-O-MATIC fh 
Company Inc. Automatic “Push and 
Roll” feeding can handle stock vary: f 
ing from tissue weight to cardboard, f 
up to 4” wide by 6” long. Conf 
venient for table-top operation, dup f 
licator measures 6” high, 13” longf 
and weighs only 5 lbs. Unit comef 
complete with kit consisting of card-f 
size stencils, Plasti-Pakt ink, stylus. f 
ink brush and writing plate. 
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Stay-Open Catalog Case 
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715 Srurpex Flat-Top Catalog Case 
features Stay-Open device: special 
metal hinges that automatically lock 
the overfolding flaps in wide-open 
position when case is opened, no 
hands needed to hold flaps open. 
This exclusive feature actually in- 
creases capacity of the case. Two 
expanding side _ pockets, _ plastic 
Perma-Edges and reinforced steel- 
construction Perma handle add lon- 
gevity. Maker LEATHERCRAFT, INC. 
guarantees case for five years. 
Choice of two sizes 16’x11"x6” and 
18”x12”x744", choice of two colors. 


Expandable Intercom 


716 RapmworonN Miniature Push- 
button Telephone Intercom System 
of Tele-Norm Corporation is de- 
signed for growth companies, pro- 
vides for up to seven stations. An 
office requiring only three intercom 
systems can purchase a two-button 
system. Up to four more phones can 
easily be incorporated in original in- 
stallation. Rapidofon is all-master; 
any phone in the system can com- 
municate with any other. Light- 
weight phones are made of shatter- 
proof thermoplastic and come in 
pastel colors. Telephone-front door 
loudspeaker connection may be 
made. 


Combination Stapler 


717 Described as a “complete stap- 
ling department,” the BAm1 ComBI- 
NATION STAPLER serves as_ hand 
stapler and desk stapler. As a hand 
stapler it is especially adaptable for 
closing bags or stapling papers where 








a flat surface is unavailable. As a 
desk stapler the BAMI stands firmly 
on rubber feet base, and will staple 
or tack. Complete outfit is con- 
structed of heavy-duty lightweight 
metal, finished in blue-green enamel. 
If purchased as individual compo- 
nents combination would cost twice 
as much, says maker. 


RCA Introduces Two New 
Data Processing Systems 


Radio Corporation of America has 
introduced two new electronic data 
processing systems, the RCA 301 and 
601, which together with the 501 
already in service in many places 
“will provide all-transistorized com- 
puter service for companies ranging 
from small firms with as few as 300 
employees to the largest corpora- 
tions,” John L. Burns, president of 
RCA, told the press at a conference 
in New York. The 601, said by the 
company to be the world’s fastest 
EDP system, can make 666,667 de- 
cisions per sec. 

The two new systems will be in- 
tegrated into the network of RCA 
electronic systems centers. Centers 
are operating at 45 Wall Street, New 
York, and at Cherry Hill, N.J. near 
Philadelphia. A third center is being 


installed in Washington, D.C. and 


others are planned at Midwest and 
west coast locations. 


A block of granite which 
is an obstacle in the path- 
way of the weak becomes a 
stepping stone in the path- 
way of the strong. 

—Carlyle 
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Piggy-Back Tab Form 








718 Repi-CHEcK introduced by 
Consolidated Business Systems, Inc., 
consists of a multipart, carbon inter- 
leaved, continuous tabulating form 
carrying a 314” x 73%” detachable 
tabulating card check on the face of 
part one. This form is flexible in its 
systems and procedures applications; 
attached card may be other than a 
check. Checks may be prenumbered; 
prepunched for use with data proc- 
essing equipment; preprinted with 
location and arrangement of mag- 
netic ink characters. Form is avail- 
able in a number of depths and 
widths. Practical for use on type- 
writers, maker notes. 


Self-Inking Stamping Unit 
719 PowerMARK MIII = self-inking 
Stamping Machine, designed for use 
in office, mailroom or production 
line, automatically provides clear, 
sharp ink impression on forms, en- 
velopes, flat cartons, shop tickets, or 
other flat product or material up to 
14” thick. Unit stamps as fast as it 
can be fed and is available with 
either automatic type base switch or 
foot switch, says maker Pryor Mark- 
ing Products. Device utilizes inter- 
changeable rubber base lock type or 
permanent rubber dies. Portable. 








ON THE 


J. E. Remincton has been pro- 
moted to manager of branch opera- 
tions of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, and Don R. Joun- 
STON has been advanced from assist- 
ant credit manager to corporate 
credit manager, Mr. Remington’s for- 
mer post. 

Mr. Remington, past president of 
the Credit and Financial Management 
Association, Minneapolis, had joined 
Minneapolis-Honeywell in 1943 after 
two years with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, following gradua- 
tion from the University of Minne- 
sota. He is a member of the NACM 
improved construction practices com- 
mittee and the national construction 
and building material manufacturers 
industry group. 

Mr. Johnston has been with the 
company since 1952, with the excep- 
tion of one and one-half years in the 
practice of law. 


PuiLip GLAUBER, assistant general 
credit manager Typhoon Air Condi- 
tioning Div., Hupp Corporation, 
Brooklyn, has additionally been 
named assistant secretary and direc- 
tor of Niles Sheet Metal Supply, 
Inc., of Niles, Ohio. He began with 
Typhoon the latter part of 1959. Mr. 
Glauber holds a business adminis- 
tration degree and attends law school. 


E. G. Watace has been named 
president and managing director for 
the newly formed Burroughs Inter- 
national, S.A., with headquarters at 
Fribourg, Switzerland. He has been 
general sales manager since 1954 
for Burroughs’ international divi- 
sion. 





E. G. WALLACE W. J. SMITH 
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Wii J. Sir has been named 
staff credit manager for B. F. Good- 
rich Industrial Products Company, 
division of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio. He began with 
B. F. Goodrich in 1947 in the ac- 
counting department and has been 
in credit work since 1950. He has 
been field credit manager for north- 
eastern United States since 1952, at 
Philadelphia. 


Frep W. Martin has been ap- 
pointed general credit manager of 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endi- 
cott, N.Y., with responsibility for 
general supervision of credit for the 
company’s more than 20,000 inde- 
pendent retailers, as well as all whole- 
sale purchasers. Associated with 
credit operations in the corporation 
since 1925, Mr. Martin is a past di- 
rector of the Triple Cities Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and past com- 
mander Broome County American 
Legion. 


Gorpon W. Bair has been named 
treasurer Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Inc. at Philadelphia head- 
quarters. He continues as controller, 
position he has held since going 
with Crown last year. 


J. F. Tweppae, formerly credit 
manager for the St. Louis district, 
has been appointed credit manager 
Cleveland district, U.S. Steel Supply 
Division of United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


CuHaArLeEs E. Extey Jr., who began 
with Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, 
in 1954 as budget analyst, has been 
named controller of the Todd Com- 
pany Division of the corporation, at 
Rochester, N.Y. Prior to his new 
appointment he had been manager 
of financial analysis on the corporate 
controller’s staff of Burroughs. 


Cart J. VoGEL is regional credit 
manager for New York area, Shera- 
ton Hotels, with headquarters at 
the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel, New 
York City. 

















D. R. JOHNSTON J. & REMINGTON - 





F. W. MARTIN 


G. W. BLAIR 
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C. E. EXLEY JR. J. F. TWEDDALE 
C. Notan Armacost, formerly 


chief accountant, has been named 
credit and collections manager Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Company, 
Towson, Md., to succeed Hucu J. 
DuNNE, who has retired after 40 
years. Mr. Armacost began in 1935 
as a clerk in the cost accounting de- 
partment. 

Mr. Dunne, who began as steno- 
graphic clerk in the purchasing de- 
partment, moved to the credit de- 
partment in 1930, was made assistant 
credit manager in 1933, credit man- 
ager in 1942. In the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Management Mr. 
Dunne has served as director and 
officer. He will continue with the 
company in a consulting capacity. 


Ricuarp C. MILLER has become 
credit-office manager for the Boston 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc. With the company since 1953, 
he went from the company’s Chica- 
go operation to Indianapolis in 1957. 
Guy G. Nery, Jr., a member of the 
Chicago credit division since 1956, 
succeeds Mr. Miller as credit-office 
manager at Indianapolis. 
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W. Hoxxiis Merrick has been ap- 
pointed treasurer Green Giant Com- 
pany, Le Sueur, Minn. Mr. Merrick 
began with Green Giant in 1936 in 
the shipping department. Since that 
time he has held positions in sales 
and finance, becoming credit mana- 
ger in 1951, assistant treasurer 1955. 
He has served as director Credit and 
Financial Management Association 
(Minneapolis), member planning 
committee Food Products Manufac- 
turers NACM, and in 1959-60 was 
chairman National Food Manufac- 
turers Credit Division. 


W. J. Recan, formerly assistant 
treasurer and credit manager, has 
been promoted to vice president in 
charge of purchasing, The Illinois 
Canning Company, Hoopeston, IIl. 
He continues in charge of credits. 
Now serving his second year as di- 
rector of Chicago-Midwest Credit 
Management Association, Mr. Regan 
is past chairman of the Chicago-Mid- 
west Food Manufacturers Group. He 
went with Illinois Canning in 1950 
following graduation from Bradley 
University, Peoria. 


James L. Vincent has been ap- 


pointed treasurer 


secretary and 





A. M. WITTMAN J. L. VINCENT 





S. J. DIMODICA 












Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. Assistant 
treasurer of the company since 1951, 
Mr. Vincent succeeds Alvin E. Past, 
retired. Mr. Vincent, who received 
the LL.B. degree from John Mar- 
shall Law School, Chicago, was cred- 
it and office manager in the com- 
pany’s Chicago office from 1939 until 
his transfer to general headquarters 
in 1951 as assistant treasurer. 


S. J. Drmopica has been named 
financial vice president and treasurer 
of Standard Financial Corporation, 
New York City. He began with the 
company in 1943 as assistant secre- 
tary and since 1954 has been secre- 
tary and controller. 


JosepH G. WHITACRE, formerly as- 
sistant credit manager, has been ad- 
vanced to general credit manager 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. In his new position he re- 
lieves C. E. Ireland, treasurer, of 
credit duties. Mr. Whitacre went 
with Hamilton Watch as assistant 
credit manager in 1952 from West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Company. 
He is past president Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Landisville, Pa., and 
member Toastmaster’s Club. 


ArtHurR M. WittmMAn has been 
named treasurer The Standard Reg- 
ister Company, Dayton, Ohio, to 
succeed the late Leonard J. Ertel. 
Mr. Wittman, who holds the B.S. 
Electrical Engineering of Rice In- 
stitute and the B.C.S. Golden Gate 
College, had been assistant treasurer 
of Standard since September 1959. 


Water Lyncn, co-chairman of 
the Motion Picture Industry Group, 
NACM, has been placed in charge 
of the newly opened New York office 
of Capital Film Laboratories, Inc., 
of Washington, D.C. Mr. Lynch 
formerly was sales manager of Mecca 
Film Laboratories and earlier was a 
sales executive of Pathe. 


Morris J. RaBrnovitz has become 
vice president Berkeley Finance Cor- 
poration, Boston. He recently had 
retired as vice president of First 
National Bank of Boston, with which 
he had been associated since 1923. 
Berkeley Finance is a subsidiary of 
Shapiro Bros. Factors Corporation, 


New York City. 


Joun Stewart, Jr., acting con- 
troller since May 1957, has been 





named controller Reading Tube Cor- 
poration, Reading, Pa. He began 
with the company in 1951 follow- 
ing graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with the 
B.Sc. degree in business administra- 
tion. 


Ricuarp W. Granick has been 
appointed assistant vice president 
James Talcott Western, Inc. He will 
be in charge of the factoring credit 
department, at Los Angeles. A grad- 
uate of New York University, Mr. 
Granick joined Talcott’s credit de- 
partment at the main office in New 
York in 1953. He is a member 
Capital Credit Club and the New 
York Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association. 


Henry T. Rocers has been ad- 
vanced from assistant general credit 
manager to general credit manager 
J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Company, 
Atlanta, to succeed Myrick Clements, 
on retirement of the latter. Mr. 
Rogers is a second-year member of 
the NACM Graduate School of Cred- 
it and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth. 


Harry H. SturzENEGGER has been 
named credit manager Endicott divi- 
sion of Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion, Endicott, N.Y., to succeed 
Harotp A. ScuHarr, retired. Mr. 
Sturzenegger began with E-J 36 
years ago as a line employee in 
manufacturing and advanced through 
bookkeeping and credit department 
posts. He is past president Triple 
Cities Association of Credit Man- 
agement (1958-59). 

Mr. Schaff began with the com- 
pany in 1912 as assistant creditman 
and has since served in various 
credit capacities. Like his successor, 
Mr. Schaff also has served as presi- 
dent of the Triple Cities Associa- 
tion of Credit Management (1953- 
54). He holds the Associate and 
Fellow Awards, National Institute of 
Credit, and authored the article 
“Skill and Judgment Needed to Meet 
a New Challenge,” CFM symposium 
August 1954. 


In promotions at Steelcase, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, JoHN OoLeE, office 
manager, was named assistant treas- 
urer and ALBerT C. TERRELL has 
been made director of purchases. 
Mr. Oole, a 20-year employee of 
Steelcase in accounting and office 
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management, is past president of 
NACM (Western Michigan) Inc., 
Grand Rapids. 


Joun G. Kine, credit manager 
Northern States Power Company, 
Fargo, N.D., has been advanced to 
chief clerk. A 36-year employee of 
the utility, Mr. King has served 
credit as a director of the Fargo- 
Moorhead Association of Credit 
Men. 

DuWayneé O. Hotm has been 
named to succeed Mr. King as credit 
manager. 


O. H. ELiott, senior vice presi- 
dent First National Bank of Omaha, 
has retired after almost a half-cen- 
tury in banking. He will continue 
as a director of the bank with which 
he began in 1924 as manager of the 
credit department. Mr. Elliott is past 
president NACM Nebraska-Western 
Iowa Unit (1935-36) and of Mis- 
souri Valley chapter, Robert Morris 
Associates. 


Wituram E. MAxrFietp has been 
promoted to vice president and man- 
ager Bank of America’s new Kaiser 
Center branch, Oakland, Calif. A 
33-year employee of the bank Mr. 
Maxfield has been manager of the 
Fruitvale branch the past two years. 
He is a member of the NACM Grad- 
uate School of Credit and Financial 
Management, Dartmouth, class of 
61. 

Byron G. FRAMSTED, assistant 
manager at the bank’s San Rafael 
office since 1955, succeeds Mr. Max- 
field at the Fruitvale branch. Mr. 
Framsted holds the Executive Award 
of the NACM Graduate School, Dart- 
mouth (1959). 


Ratpo W. KINDLEY is now con- 
troller Stromberg division of General 
Time Corporation, Thomaston, Conn. 
He previously was controller Wright 
Line, Worcester, Mass. 


Lucien Harris III has become 
president National Bank of Sarasota 
(Fla.). He had been vice president of 
First National Bank, Orlando. He is 
a member commercial credit com- 
mittee, Florida Bankers Association. 


Cuar_es D. Corn has been named 
controller Amalgamated Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. He formerly 
was technical division director 
NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation. 


Prentice-Hall Dedicates Third 
Building in Expansion Plan 


“If you continue to do what you 
have been doing in the same way as 
you have in the past, you don’t grow 
very fast.”” Speaking at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies in Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., on completion of the third 
building in the Prentice-Hall multi- 
million dollar expansion program, 
administrative vice president O. H. 
Hiester noted that the book publish- 
ing and business advisory organiza- 
tion set new records for sales and 
earnings in 1959. Net income last 
year was $3,582,937, greater by 21 
per cent than the 1958 record of 
$2,963,940. Sales since 1955 have in- 
creased 56 per cent and income has 
nearly doubled. “Handling growth 
effectively requires planning ahead,” 
noted Mr. Hiester, and the com- 
pany’s continuing automation pro- 
gram, which includes automatic or- 
der processing for the loose-leaf 
services and further mechanization 
of direct mail operations, is expected 
additionally to lift profit margins. 
John G. Powers is president. 


Employee Dishonesty Boosts 
Prices 15 Per Cent: Jaspan 


Employee dishonesty is costing the 
average consumer 15 per cent of 
what he pays for goods, the Factory 
Management Council was told at 
Syracuse by Norman Jaspan, presi- 
dent of Norman Jaspan Associates. 

Predicting that more than 250 
firms will be forced out of business 
this year by fraud and theft, the 
management engineer said employees 
will steal $1 million in cash and mer- 
chandise, with thefts of goods run- 
ning seven times greater than em- 
bezzlements of cash. He cites $479 
million loss to armed robbers, burg- 
lars and auto thieves, $2 billions to 
featherbedding, several times that 
amount to “gold bricking” in vari- 
ous forms, and $5 billions to “pay- 
ola”. 

The responsibility, Mr. Jaspan 
charges in his book, “The Thief in 
the White Collar”, rests squarely 
upon the businessman and the union 
leader. 


Earnings of Wholesalers Low, 
Commodity Line Study Shows 


Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than the assertion that whole- 
salers or distributors are responsible 
for high prices, says W. D. Jenkins 
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of Richmond, Va., president of the 
National Association of Wholesalers. 

“Increased efficiencies developed 
in our national distribution system 
have more than kept pace with our 
constantly increasing manufacturer- 
productive capacity,” he declares. In 
15 years (1939-54) the number of 
wholesale establishments increased 
by 65 per cent while dollar volume 
of merchandise handled grew by over 
350 per cent and the number of em- 
ployees increased by only 71 per cent. 

A performance analysis of 22 com- 
modity lines by the association shows 
average net earnings before taxes 
were only 2.27 per cent of sales for 
1958. Individual commodity line 
earnings ranged from 1.05 to 4.00 
per cent of sales. 


Less Credit Restraint Result 
Of Federal Budget Surplus 


A “more relaxed setting” for 
monetary policy has been prepared 
by “the change in the Federal budget 
from a large deficit to a moderate 
surplus,” with corollary effects on 
financial markets, said Alfred Hayes, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Among factors 
enabling the central bank to permit 
less credit restraint to develop, he 
noted the sustained rather than 
“boomy” quality of business, greater 
stability of domestic prices and 
keener recognition on the part of 
both industry and labor of the 
dangers of inflation. 

The possibility of setting different 
rates of interest on loans of similar 
quality, on the basis of differences 
in maturity or eligibility for redis- 
counting with the Federal Reserve, 
was suggested for thought by Mr. 
Hayes to the New Jersey Bankers 
Association. 


Foreign Banks May Operate 
In New York State Next Year 


Foreign banks are permitted to 
open operating branches in New 
York State under a new law signed 
by Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. Currently, 
banks organized under the laws of 
foreign countries or Puerto Rico can 
maintain agencies in the state but 
cannot accept deposits or maintain 
other banking activities. 

Under the new law, to qualify its 
banks for New York branches a 
foreign country must grant the same 
privileges to New York banks de- 
siring to open branches there. 
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. IGHTEEN executives of com- 
E panies in five states received 
the Executive Award at the 
i closing session of the Graduate 
| School of Credit and Financial Man- 
) agement, National Association of 
) Credit Management, at Stanford Uni- 
» versity, Palo Alto, Calif. 

| To Eugene B. Kruger, manager of 
"credit Southern California Edison 
*Company, Los Angeles, went the 
' American Petroleum Credit Associa- 
\tion Award for the best management 
study report submitted by a member 
of the senior class. His subject was 
)“Standards of Credit Administration 
i for Best Economic Results in a Public 
| Utility.” The winner was announced 
iby J. Gramont, regional credit man- 
Sager, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
— Western Operations, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 
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\ Alumni Award to Kopel 


i 

i Bernard Kopel, loan officer, First 
| National Bank of Boston, won the 
»Alumni Leadership Award of the 
) Graduate School Alumni Association. 
»lt was presented by William H. John- 
‘son, vice president Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank, Sacramento, past pres- 
ident Graduate School Alumni As- 
sociation. 

At the exercises, following the in- 
)Yocation by J. Knight Allen, senior 
Feconomist Stanford Research Insti- 
ptute and member of the NACM school 
faculty, the graduation speaker was 
Mntroduced by J. Allen Walker of 


an Francisco, general credit mana- 










The 89 students and faculty members of NACM Graduate School at Stanford University 


ger Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, chairman administrative com- 
mittee for the Stanford session, and 
past president NACM. 

Contrasts between ideologies of 
the United States and Russia were 
limned by the guest speaker, Dr. 
James H. Corson, executive secretary 
California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, past president Califor- 
nia Guidance Association and Paci- 
fic Coast Dean of Men’s Association. 

Dick Carlson, partner in Rogers, 
Slade & Hill, New York, and member 
of the NACM Graduate School fac- 





Executive Awards Presented at Stanford “U" 


ulty, presented the candidates for the 
Executive Award, and _ Leonard 
Marks, Jr., assistant dean graduate 
school of business, Stanford, and 
NACM faculty member, officiated. 

Presiding at the exercises was Wil- 
liam P. Layton, executive director of 
the NACM Graduate School. 

Following are the names of the 
graduates of this year’s session at 
Stanford. 

CauirorniA: Jra C. Bronson, American 
Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Oak- 
land; John A. Burmaster, Standard Oil Co. 
of Calif., San Francisco; E. E. Cochrane, 


Wells Fargo Bank-American Trust Co., 
(Concluded on next page, column 1) 





PRESENTATION of Special Awards at Stanford session of NACM Graduate 
School. (L to R) William P. Layton, executive director, presents to Eugene B. 
Kruger, manager of credit Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, a letter 
announcing winning award of American Petroleum Credit Association. Ber- 
nard Kopel, loan officer First National Bank of Boston, receives Meritorious 
Alumni Leadership Award from William H. Johnson, vice president Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, Sacramento, past president Graduate School Alumni. 
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A HIGHLIGHT of the courses conducted by 
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the New York Institute of Credit, which launches its new term this month (September), is a 


class in Memory and Concentration, conducted by Dr. Bruno Furst, whose memory system has been introduced widely at college and adult 
education centers, military installations and the U. S. Army Intelligence School in Washington. In the picture, left to right, are the president { 
of the Institute, John F. O'Connor, First National City Bank; chairman of the board of governors John Lynch, Prentice-Hall, Inc.; Mrs. Bruno f 
Furst; past president Harry Viseltear, Manufacturers Trust Co.; Dr. Furst; vice president Morris R. Resner, Century Factors, Inc., and past 


president A. Melville Jackman, Spring Mills, Inc. 


Stanford Graduates 
(Concluded from page 29) 


San Francisco; Harry Goodfriend, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, Stockton; Evan P. 
Johnson, U. S. Leasing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; Eugene B. Kruger, Southern Calif. 
Edison Co., Los Angeles; Howard N. Mat- 
son, Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles; James 
C. Niehouse, Pacific Finance Corp., Los 
Angeles; Raymond D. Perry, Bank of 
America NT&SA, Los Angeles; Calvin 
J. Rule, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, Hay- 


HARRY C. JACKSON (left) re- 


tired assistant treasurer and 
credit manager of American 
Hardware Company, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., and past director of 
NACM, is presented a scroll and 
a lifetime membership in the 
NACM-Northern Connecticut Di- 
vision by Donald L. Hackney, 
of North & Judd. (Article on 
retirement in August CFM) 


ward; Carl G. Schoenweiler, Bank of 
America NT&SA, Oakland; R. M. Shaff- 
stall, Union Oil Co. of California, Los An- 
geles; Richard C. Snodgress, Bank of 
America NT&SA, Los Angeles; and VWil- 
liam Q. Walden, The Bank of California 
N. A., Martinez. 

MassacHusetts: Bernard Kopel, The 
First National Bank of Boston, Boston. 

MicnicAn: Louis B. Frye, Shell Oil Co., 
Detroit. 

New York: Gerald E. Sherrod, The First 
National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 

Out10: Allan A. McPherson, Glass Con- 
tainer Div., Owen-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 


Southwest Credit Conference 
Names Glen Schiller Chairman 


Glen Schiller, credit manager 
Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., San 
Antonio, has been appointed general 
chairman for the Southwest Credit 
Conference, to be held in San An- 
tonio September 15-17. Miss Mabel 
Zowarka, credit manager Bee Jay En- 
terprises, is chairman of women’s ac- 
tivities. John Dunsmore, of the San 
Antonio Light, is president of the 
host San Antonio Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. 


Beausejour Is President of 
Canadian Credit Association 


Yvan Beausejour of United Auto 
Parts Ltd., Montreal, has been named 
president The Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association Limited. Appointed 
directors are: G. S. Wiles (vice pres- 
ident), B. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man.; G. E. Roberts (vice 
president), Motor Car Supply Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Calgary, Alta.; M. W. 
Osborne, Canadian General Electric 
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Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; M. G. Smith, 
Imperial Oil Ltd., Halifax, N.S.; E. J. 
Grundy, Auto Electric Service Ltd., 
Regina, Sask.; R. D. Kennedy, Na- 
tional Drugs Limited, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; D. B. Church, Canadian Fair- | 
banks-Morse Co. Ltd., Edmonton, f 
Alta.; and William Rushton, Gault f 
Bros. Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


E. T. C. Burke is general manager, f 
CCMTA, at Toronto head office. 


HERBERT P. MacDONALD, assistant 
treasurer of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, and _ pas 
president of The Credit Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, is congratu- 
lated by Mark W. Cresap, Jr., presi: 
dent and chief executive officer, and 
is presented with a tie slide, on com 
pletion of 40 years of service 
Westinghouse. Mr. MacDonald was 
named eastern district treasury maw 
ager 1941, assistant treasurer 1949. 
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NICB Chartbook Surveys 
Economic Trends in °60’s 


For 1970, a Gross National Prod- 
uct of around $800 billions at pres- 
ent price levels is possible, based on 
a labor force of 87.3 millions, un- 
employment held to 4 per cent of 
the civilian labor force, continued 
decline at the postwar rate in aver- 
age weekly hours of work, and an 
advance in rate of capital investment 
sharply above present levels. These 
are among projections contained in 
the chartbook “Economic Growth in 
the 1960’s, 1960 annual Chart Sur- 
vey,” prepared by the division of 
business analysis, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Continuing 
transformation of the character of 
the labor force will see a 37 per cent 
rise in the professional, technical and 


| managerial work force by 1970, a 


decline of 12 per cent in the farm 


group, the study indicates. 


' Rochester Credit Women Host 


2-Day Inter-City Conference 
The Women’s Group of the Roch- 


ester Credit and Financial Manage- 
' ment Association were hostesses for 


the two-day Inter-City Conference 
which brought credit women from 


| Buffalo, Syracuse and Triple Cities 
| to Rochester. Miss Hazelle Olney pre- 
| sided at the banquet which had as 
| speaker Miss Edwina Hogadone, pro- 


fessor of retailing and chairman of 
division of business, Rochester Insti- 





Advance Announcement— 


65th ANNUAL 
CREDIT CONGRESS 


National Association of Credit Management 


May 14-18, 196] 


Reserve These Dates 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND! 














tute of Technology. Her topic was 
“Profits in People.” Miss Bess Hav- 
ens, past National director, Bingham- 
ton, was a conference guest. A tour 
of the George Eastman House, a si- 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 4¢ installation of new officers of the Central New York 





Association of Credit Men, Inc., in Utica. Left to right: Francis St. Denis, credit 


manager Rome Div. Revere Brass and Copper Co., new president; Norbert Evans 


9 


assistant treasurer Charles Millar and Son, association treasurer; Donald Hoff- 
man, vice president International Heater Co.; Joseph Kyser, president Credit 
Bureay: of Utica, Inc., association secretary; and Arthur Mauthe, treasurer Durr 


acking Co., immediate past president. 


lent movie showing at the Dryden 
Theatre, and banquet entertainment 
by the R. B. I. Rockettes were among 
the diversions. Mrs. Mary McGraw, 
National membership chairman, re- 
ported on the Credit Congress, St. 
Louis. 

Miss Ella DeCracker retiring pres- 
ident Rochester Credit Women, was 
honorary chairman for the confer- 
ence, assisted by cochairmen Miss Ol- 
ney and Mrs. Mae D’Amore. 


Portland Group Hears Robinson 


Hamlin Robinson, chief, private 
enterprise division, Development 
Loan Fund, Washington, addressed 
52 members and guests of the Inter- 
national Trade Group of the Oregon 
Association of Credit Management, 
Inc., in Portland. 





No one can live without 
being a debtor; no one 
should live without being a 
creditor. 

—N. J. Panin 
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FOR A JOB WELL DONE. Newton D. Bartle, retiring after 18 years of service 
as executive secretary of the Syracuse Association of Credit Management, receives 
testimonial plaque from Russell F. Coonley, of Lennox Industries, Inc., past 
president. Left to right: Mr. Coonley, Mrs. and Mr. Bartle, and president Howard 
Stanard, Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company. 


Arthur Gerecke, St. Louis, Dies; 
Headed Post-Dispatch Credits 


Arthur F. Gerecke, manager of the 
credit and adjustment department of 
Pulitzer Publishing Company, for 
both the St. 
Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and_ sta- 
tions KSD (ra- 
dio) and KSD- 
TV, died of a 
heart ailment in 
St. Luke’s hos- 
pital. He had 
joined the news- 
paper’s staff in 
1936 and had been credit manager 
since 1949. 

Born in Winona, Minn., Mr. Ger- 
ecke was a graduate of the Wharton 
school of commerce and finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He served 
in both World Wars, first in the 
Corps of Engineers, and, in the sec- 
ond war, with the Office of War In- 
formation. After employment with 
General Motors in Chicago and De- 
troit he went to St. Louis in 1931 
as general manager of the Old West- 
liche Post, German-language news- 
paper. 

As a general vice chairman of the 
64th Credit Congress this May in 
St. Louis, Mr. Gerecke headed the 
program and speakers committee, 
and was chairman of the Advertising 
Media Industry Group. He was a 
past president of the St. Louis As- 


A. F. GERECKE 


sociation of Credit Management, and 
had served on the St. Louis Better 
Business Bureau. 


Leo E. Jones, Former NACM 
Director, Dies at Shreveport 


Leo E. Jones, general credit man- 
ager Arkansas Fuel Oil Corporation, 
Shreveport, died of a heart ailment 
after four weeks in hospital. 


Mr. Jones was a former NACM 


director, past president of the Shreve. 
port wholesale and retail credit as. } 
sociations and of the American} 
Petroleum Credit Association. He was ff 
a graduate of NACM’s Executives’ ff 


School of Credit and Financial Man. f 
agement, University of Wisconsin. 


A. Theodore Rickards 


A. Theodore Rickards, 80, one.) 
time president of the Credit Manage. f 
ment Association of Delaware Valley, f 
died at Prospect Park, Pa., after af 
long illness. He was a founder of the} 
Interboro Bank of Delaware County, f 
retiring in 1952, and had been asf 
sistant treasurer of Sharpe & Dohme> 
Laboratories until 1947. 


NACM Service Benefits Lauded | 


Ways in which the collection and{/ 
adjustment departments of the Naf 
tional Association of Credit Manage. 
ment benefit members were spelled 
out by W. H. Murken, secretary. 
manager Spokane Merchants Asso-[ 
ciation, at a luncheon of the Mon. 
tana-Wyoming Unit in Billings. 


W. J. Rudin Appointed Referee} 


William J. Rudin, of Schwartz) 
Rudin & Duberstein, Brooklyn, has} 
heen appointed referee in bankruptcy) 
for Nassau and Suffolk counties, New} 
York, with headquarters in Mineola. . 
He also will handle the overload off 
Queens County cases. 


AT THE HELM of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Management. The ne 
president is Robert L. Wagner (right), credit manager of The Frank Tea and 
Spice Co. Charles E. Haines (center), credit manager Acme-Newport Steel Co." 
vice president; and John C. Caldwell (left), credit manager Armco Divisio, 
Armco Steel Corp., was elected treasurer. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 





San ANTONIO, TEXAS 

September 15-17 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Texas, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma 


¢ 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 

September 22-23 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


¢ 


St. Pau, MINNESOTA 

September 23-24 

North Central Credit Conference in- 
cluding Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Manitoba 


¢ 


DENVER, COLORADO 

September 25-28 

46th Annual Fall Conference of 
Robert Morris Associates 


¢ 


New York, New York 

September 29-30 

New York Credit Management Work- 
shop 


¢ 


New York, New York 

October 9-12 

36th Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association 


¢ 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
October 12-14 


Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 


¢ 


LovisviILLE, KENTUCKY 

October 14-16 

Twentieth Annual Midwest Credit 
Women’s Conference 






Mapison, WISCONSIN 

October 18 

Wisconsin Statewide Credit and Busi- 
ness Conference. 


¢ 


Des Moines, Iowa 

October 19-21 

Tri-State Credit Conference, repre- 
senting Iowa, Nebraska and South 


Dakota 


& 


San Dieco, CALIFORNIA 

October 20-21 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
October 20-22 
NACM Eastern Division Credit Con- 


ference 


¢ 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

October 24-26 

Annual Meeting of Western Division 
Secretary-Managers 


¢ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

October 27-28 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 


¢ 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

March 15-17, 1961 

Conference of the Credit Executives 
of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia 





The trouble is that all of 
us want to buy wholesale 
and sell retail. 

—Ezra Benson 
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DenveER, COLORADO 
May 11-13, 1961 

NACM Secretary-Managers Annual 
Conference 


¢ 


DENVER, COLORADO 
May 14-18, 1961 
65th Annual Credit Congress 


Association Name Changes 
Name of the 64-year-old Portland 


Association of Credit Men has been 
changed to Oregon Association of 
Credit Management. Executive vice 
president R. W. Kupfer notes that 
the new name more adequately re- 
flects the scope of membership. The 
Association also serves the southern 
counties of Washington and parts of 
southwestern Idaho. And in the East, 
the Credit Men’s Association of East- 
ern Pennsylvania now is the Credit 
Management Association of Delaware 
Valley, to more effectively describe 
the area it serves. Warren H. Kersh- 
ner is secretary-manager. 


Personnel Mart 


Credit Manager Available 


WITH EXTENSIVE background in 
wholesale distribution in Detroit and 
Outstate Michigan, as well as Indi- 
ana and Ohio. Seeking affiliation with 
credit department working at whole- 
sale and/or retail accounts. Married. 
Accounting background. Willing to 
relocate. Résumé available on re- 
quest. For further details write CFM 
Box #511. 


Credit & Collection Manager 


CREDIT & COLLECTION MANAGER. Re- 
tail and wholesale experience, 13 
years. College graduate, age 38. 
Background also includes cost ac- 
counting, management and adminis- 
tration. Résumé on request. Reply 


CFM Box #512. 
Credit Manager 


AcE 33, willing to relocate. Asso- 
ciate and Fellow Awards, NACM. 
NCO Graduate. Banking and Finance 
major. Training program — major 
steel mfr. 8 years experience, mill 
and warehouse level—steel and alum- 
inum. Résumé on request. CFM Box 


#513. 









J. F. WELSH K. W. HOFMAN 


_ BEAVER A. W. CATE 


C. R. McCABE W. E. ANTON 
Recognition to Bay State 
Banker for Credit Service 


President of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Association of Credit Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., Karl W. Hofman is 
assistant treasurer Valley Bank & 
Trust Company, Springfield. He be- 
gan with the bank in 1926 and has 
had training in all departments. He 
advanced in 1952 to credit manager, 
in 1958 to his present post. 

Mr. Hofman is a member Robert 
Morris Associates. 


Banker Is Named to Head 
Florida Gulf Coast Unit 


Ray O. McDonald, Jr., assistant 
vice president The Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Tampa, has been 
named president of the Florida Gulf 
Coast Unit, NACM, after serving as 
director several years. A graduate 
of Duke University, Mr. McDonald 
has been with The Exchange Na- 
tional since 1950. He was promoted 
to assistant cashier in 1954, to his 
present position in 1958. 


Executives in the News 


Welsh Now General Manager 
Of the McCormick Division 


James F. WetsuH has been named 
to the newly created position of gen- 
eral manager of the McCormick Di- 
vision of McCormick & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore. The promotion 
places Mr. Welsh in charge of all 
line operations for McCormick in the 
eastern half of the United States. He 
has been secretary since 1941, assist- 
ant treasurer since 1947, vice presi- 
dent since 1956 of the spice and 
extract company. 

Mr. Welsh served as vice president 
eastern division, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management 1958-59, 
currently is chairman. budget and fi- 
nance committee National Association 
of Credit Management and vice presi- 
dent-finance of the Credit Research 
Foundation, NACM. He is past presi- 
dent Baltimore Association of Credit 
Management. 


Wholesale and Retail Units 
Chose Petroleum Executive 


C. R. McCabe, manager finance 
and accounts, True’s Oil Company, 
Spokane, the new president of Spo- 
kane Merchants’ Association, is im- 
mediate past president of the Spo- 
kane Retail Credit Association. 
Graduate of Washington State “U”, 
Mr. McCabe began in 1946 with 
True’s Oil Company, a recently ac- 
quired subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. He was assist- 
ant secretary until October 1959. 
Primary responsibilities have been 
in credit, office management and 
personnel work. 


Building Supply Executive 
Gives Time to Youth Work 


Harold E. Beaver, president of the 
Waco (Texas) Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association, Inc., has been 
with William Cameron & Company, 
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Wholesale, since graduation from 
Baylor University (B.B.A. 1951). He 
is credit manager of the building 
materials distributor, which operates 
19 branch offices and warehouses in 
major cities of the Southwest. 


Idahoan Is Versed in Sales, 
Retailing, Public Relations 


A. Warren Cate brings to the 
presidency of the Southern Idaho 
Association of Credit Men the fruits 
of experience in diverse areas of 
business activity. Educated at the 
“U” of Washington, the credit man- 
ager of Mountain States Paint Com- 
pany, Boise, has been in credit in 
the Boise area since 1947. Mr. Cate 
served as president of the Boise Re- 
tail Credit Association in 1953. From 
1953-57 he was sales and public re- 
lations representative for the Credit 
Bureau of Boise and also handled 
public relations for the Southern 
Idaho association. 


Mailboy to President, He 
Sustains American Dream 


Recently named president of The 
Cleveland Association of Credit Man- 
agement, William E. Anton began 
his business career as mailboy with 
that association. Mr. Anton is gen- 
eral credit and office manager The 
Master Builders Company, Cleveland, 
a division of American-Marietta 
Company. Graduate of Fenn College, 
Mr. Anton holds the Associate and 
Fellow Awards of National Institute 
of Credit and the Executive Award 
of the NACM Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth (1954). 

Past president Cleveland World 
Trade Association, Mr. Anton began 
with Master Builders in 1946 and 
since 1950 has had charge of domes- 
tic and foreign credits. 
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How to plan your insurance program 


You could surround yourself with insurance Select and consult your independent insurance agent 


booklets and text books... then try to make or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
the right choice. But after hours of study, it’s 


a good guess you'd still need the personal THE 
guidance of an experienced agent to work out 
the coordinated insurance program you want. 

Why not get the professional advice of the 
independent insurance agent who represents 


U. S. F. & G.? He can help you develop a —CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE © FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 
planned program of protection for your DUSi- United states Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. © Fidelity insurance Co. 


; . e Insurance Underwriters, Inc., 
ness, family, home and possessions. wt Canada, Toronto selity £ Ceeranty Life insurance Co., Baltimore 3, Wd. 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 





Give more credit... 


Do more business... 


through AMERICAN EXPRESS FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Under properly-administered field warehousing, 
you can ship large quantities of goods to dis- 
tributors . . . and still retain control of these 
goods. For your distributors, that means a ready 
supply of goods, with transportation savings 
and without undue credit strains. For your com- 
pany, it means maintenance of manufacturing 
and transportation schedules . . . eliminates 
needless storage of goods or use of costly ware- 
house facilities. 


American Express Field Warehousing is recog- 
nized for efficient administration; monthly IBM 
commodity reports; extensive legal liability and 
fidelity bond protection; lender-controlled re- 
leases; frequent inspections; and many more 
advantages. 


For additional information, contact your near- 
est American Express office, or mail the coupon 
today. 


Please send my free copy of the 
American Express plan for 
securing the distribution of goods. 


American Express Field Warehousing Corp. 
Dept. F-9. 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NAME... TITLE. 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


ZONE ame ee.. ss 


ae a ee 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
OFFICES NATIONWIDE 


A MEMBER OF THE 110-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN EXPRESS FAMILY 





